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“For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom 
(Though war, nor no known quarrel, were in question), 
But that defences, musters, preparations, 
Should be maintained, assembled, and collected, 
As were a war in expectation.” 
Kine Heyry V., Act IL, Scene IV, 


Otp Gauiteo was right, after all. The world does move. It 
“needs no catalogue of facts to prove it now, for the dread Inqui- 
sition is gone, and here is Senator Wirson’s Militia Bill. 

The seed scattered by the wayside has sprouted in fertile 
ground, and gives promise of rich fruit. 

We take heart again, and would fain believe the reign of 
Happy-go-luckiness is over in the history of America. Keenly 
nel ul of the days when colonels forgot the regimental over- 
coats, until reminded by the thermometer of a fact they might 
have learned from the calendar, that winter begins in December ; 
of the days of additional aides-de-camp and provisional army 
corps; of the days when the organization of Monday was 
amended on Tuesday, altered on_ Wednesday, reorganized 
on Thursday, countermanded on Friday, re-disorganized on 
Saturday, and suspended till further orders on Sunday; of the 
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days of gigantic preparations for little things and no prepara- 
tions for great things—keenly mindful, we say, of all these, and 
how many hundred others like them, it was difficult for us to 
believe that it would as yet be possible to secure a thorough 
organization of any thing. The spirit of “not worth while,” 
wedded to the spirit of “getting along,” begot such hopeless 
progeny as might be expected to spring from the marriage of 
these cousins. But now it seems as though the great chastise- 
ment through which the young and headstrong, but after all 
ue ac boy, America, has just passed, were destined to 
call his attention to the lessons that have heretofore lain neg- 
lected before him. If history be Philosophy teaching by ex- 
- ample, war is the punishment for those who will not heed its 
tuition. 

Now, it is the firm, unalterable, and living belief of this writer : 
ist, that what is well organized is half done; 2d, that what is 
badly organized is only half done; 3d, that whatever is worth 
doing twice is worth organizing. We are not going to argue 
these points now, or to sermonize from them ; but lay them down 
as axioms, and pass on to our theorems. 

We once knew a volunteer cavalry officer—say, for conve- 
nience, the colonel of the 95th Delaware, or 587th Pennsylvania 
(first edition)—who was being examined as to his capacity, 
wer ere. propriety of conduct, and efficiency, as we believe 
the “vile phrase” ran, by a board composed of three of the 
youngest regu:ars that could conveniently be assembled “ with- 
out manifest injury to the service” (formula). Their profes- 
sional knowledge, in proportion to that of the gray-bearded no- 
Vitiate, followed the unvarying law of all nature’s great motors, 
and was inversely as the square of the distance between their 
rank. “Colonel,” says young Brevet Second-Lieutenant Haze, 
the recorder of the court, upon whom neither Rosencrantz nor . 
Guildenstern, nor any other volunteer can play, much as they 
may fret him: “Colonel, suppose you were to receive an order 
from head-quarters informing you that General Bootes would 
review your regiment at noon to-morrow, in presence of Gen- 
eral Bulger and the Cossack princes, what would you do?” No 
answer. ‘* What would be your first order?’ A light flashes 
across the old man’s brain. ‘I should—I should—act—accord- 
ing to circumstances !” Oh, well said! The colonel was an 
American you see: “no way but this.” 

We regret to say the board found him deficient, and rejected 
him. So let us reject any man, any men, any legislature, any 
congress, that propose hereafter to act according to cireum- 
stances, and trust the national defence to luck. Now is the 
time. Next month or next year may be too late. Our bodies 
will have forgotten their pain; we shall be ready to throw 
physic to the dogs, and hygiene to the puppies. 
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We print elsewhere, at length, Senator Wilson’s bill “to pro- 
vide for the national defence by establishing a uniform militia 
and organizing an active volunteer militia force throughout the 
United States,” introduced into the Senate on the 30th January, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. After re- 
pealing the general militia laws of May 8th, 1792, and March 
2d, 1803, the main features of the bill are as follows :— 

1st. The enrolment in the militia of every able-bodied male 
citizen, between the ages of twenty and forty-five, with certain 
exceptions sanctified to the legislature by long habit. 

2d. The establishment of a bureau of militia in the War De- 
partment, charged with the execution of the militia laws of the 

nited States, to be conducted by a “ United States Adjutant- 
General of Militia,” appointed by the President, with the rank 
and pay of a colonel of cavalry. It is his duty to make pro- 
vision for enrolling, organizing, arming, and equipping the mi- 
litia of each State and Territory and the District of Co- 
lumbia, in the same manner as the regular army ; to prescribe 
rules for their discipline, and enforce the same; to superin- 
tend the distribution and care of all arms, equipments, and 
stores; to prepare forms of rolls and returns; and furnish for 
the use of Congress an abstract of the annual returns. 

3d. The appointment in each State—by the Governor, of 
course, ibaeuh not specitied—of an adjutant-general, with duties 
substantially as at present. 

4th. The organization of an “active volunteer militia force, 
to consist of one regiment of infantry in each congressional dis- 
trict, each Territory, and the District of Columbia, to be com- 
posed of able-bodied citizens, between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty-five, to be “enrolled for six years, or during war, if 
declared within that period.” 

5th. The regimental and company officers of the “ active vol- 
unteer militia force” are to be appointed by the Governors, 
from “such persons as have undergone an examination by a 
military board of officers, to be appointed by the respective ex- 
ecutives ;” the non-commissioned officers by the regimental 
commanders. 

6th. The War Department to furnish arms, equipments, tents, 
and camp equipage, and each officer and man to receive two 
dollars a day for each day’s attendance upon military duty, not: 
to exceed ten dollars a year. 

7th. The regimental commanders to provide for drills and in- 
struction. 

8th. The President may order the whole or any part of the 
volunteer militia into the service of the United States “during 
war, or an invasion or apprehended invasion by a foreign enemy, 
or an insurrection or rebellion ainst the constitution and laws 
of the United States, or upon-the probable. prospect of either, 
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or on any occasion in which the execution of the laws may 
be obstructed by combinations and forces too strong to be 
eae by the civil authorities in the ordinary course of 
aw. 

9th. When in service, the volunteer militia is subject to the 
Articles of War and Army Regulations, and receives the same 
pay as the regular army. 

This bill, with those providing for the enlargement of the 
Military Academy and the re-organization of the Army, com- 
pletes a comprehensive scheme for the re-arrangement and re- 
adjustment not only of our whole military force, but in effect of 
our entire military polity, upon a basis and in a manner worthy 
of the regenerated Nation. The three acts really constitute 
but one measure, though thus divided to meet the wants of the 
internal economy of legislation. The mere knowledge that we 
have reached a time when so thorough and exhaustive a series 
of measures is possible, is of itself most encouraging. F 

The Army must ever gratefully acknowledge, as we are happy 
to be able to do, the invaluable service rendered to it, and so to 
the country, by the practical, laborious, painstaking, indefatiga- 
ble senator to whom we are now indebted for this bill. The ser- 
vice never had a better friend in Congress. He is not a soldier; 
his politics are often too extreme to ‘be those of the Army, who 
like a war, but hate a political campaign ; his measures have of- 
ten been immature, and open to criticism on that or other ac- 
count; but that he has labored faithfully, zealously, and, all in all, 
successfully, for the public good, no well-informed officer can 
doubt. A great part of his usefulness has sprung from the fact 
that he is always above the petty vanity of preferring a meas- 
ure original with himself to a better one suggested ‘by another. 
He looks only to the result, without stopping to inquire wheth- 
er he or another shall have the credit for the means: and thus 
he gets the credit, and deserves it. The world inquires not, Who 
proposed this thing? but, Who did it. 

In this matter, much harm is done by the apparently insatia- 
ble desire to imitate foreign examples in framing American in- 
stitutions. We should observe all, learn from all, copy none. 
. Any attempt to do so results, at best, in a mere play upon words 
wherein the ambiguous middle term is used to lull our reason 
while leading it blindly to a false conclusion. The Prussian 
military system is beyond all question the best inthe world. It 
realizes the oft-quoted wish (scarcely more than a passing ex- 
~ we think) of Samuzt Apams, in obliging every man to 

a soldier, and, upon occasion, to fight. rey able-bodied 
man belongs, first, to the regular army, and then, after a certain 
time, to the militia. For nineteen years of his life, every Prus- 
sian isa soldier. But Prussia is, or was, until Bismarck stood 
behind the throne, a constitutional monarchy, without a navy, 
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set in between the hereditary contestants for the power of 
Europe. She must defend herself in mass or be swallowed in 
mass., Not so America. Switzerland, the hardy republic of 
the Alps, has no regular army, but depends entirely upon her 
militia. Every Swiss is a soldier. The strongest power of 
Europe does not desire heras an enemy. But Switzerland is 
not America. The service that would be cheerfully and easily 
rendered by the hardy mountaineers, in a country where 
labor is plentiful and wants few, and where eternal readi- 
ness is the price of their independence, could not be ex- 
pected, and would not be rendered, by an agricultural, mercan- 
tile, or manufacturing people, among whom labor is scarce, 
wants many, danger of foreign enemies remote from our fire- 
sides, and the strife for wealth eager and absorbing. Switzer- 
land is not America. France, on the other hand, has practical- 
ly no militia, but only the one vast standing army, not of the 

mpire, but of the Emperor. But the covetous eyes of France 
are ever on the watch for the unguarded jewels of the world, to 
seize them for its overloaded diadem. Once for glory and for 
power the eagles or the fleur-de-lis, as it might be, of her battal- 
lons, were inclined toward every quarter of the globe. Now, 
under the far-reaching grasp of the astutest ruler of the day, 
aye, of the century, ~ has entered the lists even with shop- 
keeping England for the sceptre of commerce, and in the column 
of march the merchant holds the centre, while the advance-guard 
of the army opens his path, and the reserves protect his forage 
train. Enou . France is not America. Or shall we look at 
England ? Her army is the relic of the past. Outside of India 
pe the Guards, it is hardly worth naming. Her militia, des- 


pite the patronage of lords-lieutenant, and noble marquises, and 
country gentlemen, and weasels burghers, is for home show 
h 


rather than for out-door use. e builds ships, shakes off the 
shackles from her trade, develops her splendid industry, and re- 
peats to herself that there will beno war. Her occasional frights 
scare her into no martial mood. Shesees the balance of power 
swing, and itches to cast her weight into it, but dares not add one 
grain to either scale. We do not need to learn from her. Shall 
Austria, then, teach us, where the citizen’s spine crooks at the 
clink of the soldier’s spur? Or polyglot Russia, with its multi- 
form, heterogeneous, regular-irregular Sclavo-Muscovitish-Cos- 
sack jumble? No. Let us be cosmopolitan in all things, but 
still national. Let us reject no good thing, ape no bad thing, 
because it is foreign. The question to be asked to-day is not, 
What do foreigners do? but, What does America need ? 

We assume at the outset that it is decided that for the na- 
tional defence we are to have no great standing army to invent 
wars and hatch domestic broils, wherewith to relieve the vacant 
idleness and ennui of the “ piping times of peace ” that will 
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endure while we are powerful enough to deter foreign aggres- 
sion, and sufficiently self-contained not to molest others; and 
that for our security in the uninterrupted enjoyment of peace 
we are to depend upon the militia. 

There are just three kinds of militia, and no more: univer- 
sal, select, and volunteer. It may be called by many different 
names, and assume many varieties of form and substance, but 
under one of these three classes any militia force must finally 
be classed. 

The Swiss system is universal. We take it for granted that no 
one seriously proposes to enact a law requiring every able-bodied 
male of certain age to be a soldier. Certainly,no such enact- 
ment would ever be executed in this country, where every petty 
servant of the law feels empowered to suspend the force of ail 
legislation that seems to him inconvenient of execution. 

We apply the term select militia to a force composed partly 
of an active and élite corps, raised, for example, by volunteer- 
ing, and partly of an organized and embodied reserve, embra- 
cing all the remainder of the arms-bearing portion of the popu- 


lation. We were once inclined to look very favorably upon 
such an organization, but more mature reflection, enlightened 
by the combined experience of the States in which it has been 
actually attempted, has led us to abandon it as impracticable. 
It cannot be executed in this country. One class destroys the 


other, and is, in turn, impaired by it. The attempt to enforce 
the. law excites opposition, ridicule, disgust, and very soon, if it 
does not become inoperative by the tacit consent of the execu- 
tive, which is the ready American fashion, the legislature, un- 
der a great pressure, rescinds it. The lawgivers should be 
careful to frame no statute sufficiently inconvenient to raise a 
howl fur its repeal. The whole code is enfeebled by the non- 
enforcement of one bad clause. 

There only remains, therefore, the volunteer militia. Prac- 
ticability and readiness are essential elements of any plan to 
be adopted for us, and these requirements being answered by 
the volunteer system, and by no other, Senator Wutson has 
very wisely preferred that. 

ut no system of volunteering will long be effective that de- 
pends for its see upon the theory that a sufficient portion of 
the community will spasmodically and voluntarily inate the 
pursuit of its own private ends, and from philanthropy, patri- 
otism, or any other cause, take upon themselves the duty of de- 
fence that belongs to allin common. There must be a special 
inducement to assume this duty, and a special incentive against 
its avoidance. The system must be just. The very name of 
pare is, we know, unpopular among us; yet, without it, no 
aw can live. No man must be required to bear the burden 
of another. The men who’serve must be paid for their service, 
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and those who prefer to escape it must be taxed to meet the ex- 

ense. It is neither right nor politic to require any man to give 
nis labor for the common benefit without compensation, and 
therefore a loss to him. Here, then, in doing justice to all, is 
the means of enforcing the system, and of making it self-sus- 
taining likewise. 

The enrolment prescribed by Senator Witson’s bill seems to 
look to this end, but nothing appears to show its object, or the 
times at which it is to take place, or the means of enforcing it. 
It should be made for the purpose of keeping the ranks of the 
volunteer militia filled, by ascertaining those liable to do mili- 
tary duty, and making those who do none pay the expense of 
the establishment in the form of a direct tax on every able-bod- 
ied male, of arms-bearing age, who does not belong to the Na- 
tional Guard. In New York, under the State laws, service in 
the State National Guard is “ commuted ” at one dollar, which 
is so ridiculous that many doubt whether the proceeds, after 
defraying the cost of enrolment and collection, would be large 
enough todo any practical good. In Ohio, the rate is four dol- 
lars, which is now sufficient, allied to the spirit of volunteering, 
to keep the State National Guard up to thirty thousand men, and 
the net amount goes far toward. defraying the cost. Five dol- 
lars would probably be sufficient, and not too much. But 
whether this or another rate is fixed, these conditions must 
enter ‘into its consideration, and be balanced in the deci- 
sion. It must be, 1st, sufficient to pay all expenses; 2d, not 
onerous enough to provoke an opposition sufficiently strong to 
insure a repeal of the whole next year, or within ten years 
or twenty; 3d, sufficient to keep the ranks of the National 
Guard constantly filled to the maximum; 4th, not so high 
as to overburden them with numbers. It should not be a 
“commutation,” but a daw for the support of the National 
Guard upon all the enrolled militia who do not belong to 
it; and it should be provided that when the active force is 
called into service in time of war, insurrection, or rebellion, for 
a pores, let us say, greater than three months, the enrolled 
militia is to be called upon to replace the active militia fore 
as the “ reserve of the Rational Guard,” and that the rate o 
taxation is then to be proportionately increased. In fixing this 
last amount it should e loath in mind that the ranks of the 
National Guard would already contain the great body of the 
young men of the country desirous of serving; and the immi- 
nent risk of being called upon in an emergency to re-enforce 
their comrades of the Guard at the front, would undoubtedly 
tend to increase the reluctance of the mass of the reserve mili- 
tia to join the active portion. ‘Possibly the ranks of the latter 
would, in many cases, have to be filled by a draft from the for- 
mer. The reserve regiments of the National Guard, thus or- 
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ganized, should have the same numbers as those of the active 
regiments which they replace. Thus, the men who replace the 
“7th Regiment of the National Guard,” when in actual service, 
should be designated as the “7th Reserve Regiment of the Na- 
tional Guard.” 

If the ranks of the Guard should not be filled to their 
minimum by volunteers, the deficiency should be supplied by 
draft. The repugnance to this mode of recruitment, however 
great in time of actual war, when its result is to drag an un- 
willing subject into battle, in time of peace exists chiefly in 
the sensitive minds of legislators. Do not balk at such a trifle, 
gentlemen. We ponent for juries, or pretend to; why not 
for the militia? As we dislike theories im vacuo, quite as ar- 
dently as any member of a harassed committee can do, we 
will simply adduce, to show that conscription for the militia is 

racticable, the fact that, under unfavorable circumstances, it 
co been tried and succeeded. In the thinly-settled State of 
Vermont, Adjutant-General Wasusurn informs us, in his inter- 
esting and able report for last year, that between the 29th of 
November and the 31st of December, of 1864, under an act 
passed November 22d, one hundred and fifteen companies out 
of one hundred and twenty were organized, and that, within a 
few days thereafter, the law had sv thoroughly been carried 
into execution, that six thousand one hundred and one men 
had been raised, of whom five thousand one hundred and ninety- 
two were obtained by voluntary enlistment, and nine hundred 
and nine by draft. The number of companies completely filled 
by the end of the year, by voluntar ailietinesi was fifty-four, 
and the number filled by draft, fifty-three. The force thus 
raised was just double the quota of the State under the bill. 

The causes which led to a result, that must strike as miraculous 
those accustomed only to effects, are thus clearly and forcibly 
described by General Wasusurn :— 

“ A pure M volunteer system has been tried in several of the 
States, and has proved a failure; hence, volunteering must be 
aided by a suitable incentive, but yet by the adoption of such 
principle as will secure the keeping of the organizations full at 
all times. This can be accomplished by a provision that a 
limited time be allowed for filling by enlistment the deficiency 
which may occur in any organization, and if not so filled, that 
it shall be filled by draft from the enrolled militia, at the expi- 
ration of such time. The effect of this provision is, not merely 
to. secure the filling of the organizations, but to incite and pro- 
mote volunteering; tor, in addition to the natural disinclination 
to have a draft in town, which induces the town officers, as 
well as the company officers, to: become recruiting officers, men 
will, in many cases, volunteer, when they know there is a chance 
of being drafted if they do not. And just in proportion as 
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this provision is promptly and effectually enforced, the occa- 
sions for its enforcement diminish.” em acu tetegit. We 
emphasize with our own italics those “level sentences” which, 
as has been said of similar passages in the old English common- 
law decisions, “strike the mark fairly in the centre.” “The 
captains of very many companies,” General Wasupurn con- 
tinues, “ which, in the first instance, were in mot filled by draft, 
now report that they have no difficulty in filling by voluntary 
enlistment all vacancies that occur, And although orders have 
been issued for draft in fifty-four companies, since the original 
organization, it has been necessary to have an actual draft in 
but very few of them. TZhis may be tegned, to some extent, 
compulsory volunteering, but it none the less secures for the 
companies an efficient and spirited class of men.” And so it 
will be wherever the experiment is tried, as in Vermont, under 
the direction of earnest and efficient officers. : 

As no definite provisions with reference to the enrolment 
are included in the bill, it may, perhaps, be inferred that the 
several States are to be left to supply those provisions each for 
itself, and after its own fashion, and to organize a parallel 
system of enrolled militia; possibiy of volunteer militia, also. 
This would be fatal. The State and National systems would, 
from inherent causes, mutually impair, if not destroy, each 
other. They would divide attention, neutralize energy, beget 
jealousy, breed disgust. Depending on both, we could depend 
on neither. The proposed National system is ample ; any addi- 
tion to if will only be a needless burden on the labor of the 
nation, and will, for that reason, finally produce a fatal re- 
action. 

One regiment of the National Guard in each congressional 
district, each Territory, and the District of Columbia, will give 
us a total effective force, in round numbers, of two hundred 
and. fifty thousand men. This, with a regular army of fifty 
thousand, will be better than double the number of any 
kind of militia this country has yet seen. The National 
Guard would be composed of such regiments as the 7th 
and 22d New York, the 6th and 8th Massachusetts, or one of 
the 1st Pennsylvania iments; and the inefficient and use- 
less organizations would be broken up and disbanded, because 
there would be no longer any room for them. New York— 
which now has, as the report of General Irvine informs us, 
fifty thousand men enrolled in the State National Guard, of 
whom sixteen thousand are unarmed and unequipped, many of 
the remainder, as we know, belongi ing to regiments half full 
and without spirit—would have, instead of this, a force of thirty- 
one regiments, fully recruited, armed, uniformed, and ~—e 
_ concentrating within its ranks all the military zeal of the 

istrict. } 
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We come now to those provisions which directly and exclu- 
sively relate to the “active volunteer militia.” In the first 
lace, there is much in a name, and this body should be called 
orm Nationa Gvarp, or, at least, something better than the 
‘*active volunteer militia,” or it will be in danger of forgetting 
what it is. We select the name of “ National Guard,” not 
solely or chiefly because we think that the very best that can 
be suggested, but because a number of the States have already 
indicated their decided  prvcabe se for it over all others, by 
adopting it for their local organizations, in spite of its inappro- 
priateness. . 

There is no provigion for brigade or division organization. 
Why? Is it because the officers of the regular army naturally 
object to being outranked or commanded in actual service by 
inexperienced ema That need not be, beeause the 
National Guard could, should, and probably would be called 
into service by regiments, the brigade and division com- 
manders remaining to take charge of the reserves. To avoid 
all possible misunderstanding, this should be expressly provided 
in the law. There would be but five major-generals, and 
forty-six brigadier-generals in all. For twenty years to come, 
these brigade and division commanders would generally be 
the youthful veterans to-day, schooled in war’s highest semi- 
nary, war. The brigade and division organization is almost a 
necessity to the perfect working of the system. 

Without it, the annual encampment, which is actually indis- 
ak if we are in earnest, cannot well take place. Another 

efect in Senator Witson’s bill is, that it omits to provide for 
such an encampment. All experience shows its advantage 
nay, necessity. Sluggish as the States have been in awakening 
to the, requirements of the militia, several of them have per- 
ceived this. Banxs, with whom organization is certainly not 
a hobby, saw it while Governor of Massachusetts; and that he 
did so, is, in spite of the ridicule lavished upon him at the 
time for encouraging this species of dissipation, to-day one of the 
brightest feathers in his military cap. Governor Fenton gave 
us a new proof of enlightened statesmanship, and of his 
thoughtful care for the best interests of the commonwealth, by 
recommending it to the Legislature in his last message. Even 
New Jersey, with her brigade of thirty-five rifle companies, 
under Brevet Major-General Runyon, has the good sense to dis- 
cern that by encamping them together annually, she makes them 
seventy. Let there be a general encampment of the National 
Guard in each State for two months in each year. If that be 
too great a tax on the industry of the people, make the period 
one month; but if it be _ for a week, let us have the en- 


campment. And if we are to have it at all, it must be provided 
for by law, and the time muét be fixed. Not only does this law 
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not provide for it, but it, in effect, provides against it, by 
enacting that each officer and man shall receive two dollars a 
day for each day’s service, not to exceed ten dollars a year; 
that is to say, the National Guard is to “parade” once every 
three months, and on the Fourth of July! Verily, this is a 
relic of bygone days ! 

The effect of such an encampment in raising the tone and 
improving the efficiency of the Guard would be almost incalcu- 
lable. In the single month, if that be the time established, 
devoted exclusively to drill and manceuvre, the troops would ac- 
quire a facility which years of the “ armory ” treadmill would 
tail to elicit. Every militiaman who has served during the late 
war knows this, if his memory works, It is not only that the 
troops are mobilized and polarized, but, with the attention kept 
concentrated upon the one subject, under the powerful stimulus 
of emulation, excited by the actual presence of the competitors, 
and the actual observation of their performances, an improve- 
ment is possible that under any other conceivable circumstances 
would but be dreamed of. Everybedy who remembers the 
magical effect of merely witnessing the manual and evolutions 

one through with by the once famous “ Ellsworth’s Chicago 
Fone tricky and meretricious as their exhibitions were, 
must be convinced of the truth of what we advance. To 
what other cause, indeed, are we to attribute the rapid perfec- 
tion of drill and discipline of the volunteers when serving in 
close contact with the regulars, notable examples of which . 
were to be seen in the early days of the war at Fortress Monroe 
and Key West? The inspection of the militia, which, according 
to the newspapers, the council of generals has recommended, is 
intended partially to meet this want; but, although itself essen- 
tial, it cannot supply the place either of emulation, example, or 
concentrated attention, which are the three radical advantages 
— by the encampment and by that alone. As we have 

efore remarked,* “ That a fiftieth part of the population should 
in two -years give up an hour of their time every week to com- 
pany drill, half a working-day every month to battalion drill, 
and a month or two in the summer-time to encampment instead 
of idleness or amusement, receiving pay for their lost time from 
the body politic—surely this isa small price to pay for a lasting 
peace, springing from national strength and national honor !” 

And here, want of space compels us to postpone, until next 
month, the consideration of a number of important details, 
chief of which is the prime necessity for some efficient system 
of Inspxction. " 


* Unttep States Service MaGazine, September, 1864, p, 232. 
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THE SIXTH ARMY CORPS. 


FROM YORKTOWN TO GETTYSBURG. 


Wuen the Army of the Potomac moved from the vicinity of 
Washington in the spring of 1862, it was organized by direction 
of the President into four army corps of three divisions each. 

Franklin’s division was assigned to the First Corps, and W. F. 
Smith’s to the Fourth Corps. Subsequently at Cumberland, 
on the Pamunkey, on the 15th of May, 1862, these two divisions 
were united and became the First and Second Divisions of the 
Sixth Provisional Army Corps. The generals of division were 
Brigadier-General Henry W. Slocum, and Brigadier-General 
William F. Smith; the corps commander, Brigadier-General 


William B. Franklin. 


The troops composing the new corps were second to none in 
the Army of the Potomac in paldieniy qualities. Already at 


Williamsburg, Hancock’s brigade of the Second Division had 
turned the fortunes of the day, and won for its commander the 
epithet “superb” from General McClellan, and the ill-will of 
other officers who had been less fortunate or less deserving, or 
both, on other parts of that memorable field. The Vermont 
Brigade of the same division had shown, at Lee’s Mills on the 
Warwick, those sterling qualities which earned for them in all 
the later battles of the war a reputation for splendid deeds, 
which they wore, not meekly nor modestly, but with an ex- 
travagant and yet not unsoldierly insistance that pleased and 
amused their comrades and commanders. Slocum’s division in 
the affair at West Point had given spirited assurance that, in 
the great events that were to follow on the Peninsula and else- 
where, they would prove worthy of the good name they had 
already obtained for discipline and elds conduct. 

The brigade Lostinanasdion who had prepared the troops of 
these divisions for the earnest work of the campaign were— 
Kearny, Hancock, Newton, Brooks, Davidson, and Bartlett. 
The artillery of the First Division was commanded by Captain 
E. R. Platt, 2d United States Artillery—that of the Second 
Division by’ Captain Romyn B. Ayres, 5th United States 
Artillery. 
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When, therefore, the Sixth Provisional Army Corps was or- 

anized of such troops and with such’ officers, it was expected 
that it would write for itself a record full of great achievements, 
That record has been written to the end. Its chapters extend 
over many miles of weary marching from:Cold Harbor, through 
seven bloody days of battle to the James; thence to Alexandria 
and out to the luckless field of the second Bull Run; back 
through Washington and Maryland, fighting its way through 
Crampton’s Pass to the great battle of the war, Antietam; 
forward again to that town of evil omen, Fredericksburg, on the 
Rappahannock ; twice across the River of Death, and on over 
the fatal crest of Mayree’s Heights to the grand but fruitless 
struggle on the slope near Salem Chapel; again through Mary- 
land, coming up with giant strides to hold the lines at Gettys- 
burg; over the mountains once more. to the Rappahannock; ° 
out to the Rapidan; back and forth to Centreville; then 
through the terrible Wilderness to Cold Harbor, where it camped 
two years before; next to the untried fields of Petersburg; 
once more to Maryland, with battles on the Monocacy and at 
Washington ; into the desolated valley of the Shenandoah, and 
back, at last, proudly wearing the honors of triple victory, while 
the nation still resounded with the names of the Opequan, 
Cedar Creek, and Fisher’s Hill, to its gallant comrades of the 
Army of the Potomac, to break, in a dim summer dawn of the 
year of grace just ended, the stubborn lines of Petersburg, and 
share with them the wild and joyous fighting of those memora- 
ble closing days of the great Rebellion. 

No body of troops, save and except the corps of which we 
write, has ever made for itself such a history, nor has any 
corps of any army of the world more fre nently engaged in 
general battle. Nevertheless, its mishaps have been few. It 
was never so repulsed as to be disorganized even temporarily, 
and in a large majority of its encounters it has been unques- 
tionably victorious. It has been peculiarly favored of fortune. 
With the exception of the death of its great leader, Major- 
General Sedgwick, an overwhelming. evil never fell upon it. 
Other men, too, there were, like Russell, whose death in battle 
was a general sorrow. But in these things alone throughout 
its brilliant career has the Sixth Corps suffered. é; 

It is not intended here to give in detail a history of the 
corps. We aim but to present a sketch of its achievements 
which may interest its survivors, and to furnish perhaps a few 
facts in relation to the war in the East which have not hereto- 
fore been given to the public. 

On the Chickahominy, the Sixth Corps held the right of that 
portion of the army which had crossed to the Richmond side ot 
the stream, and continued in this position, with occasional skir- 
mishes, until the evening of the 27th of June, 1862, when, 
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Stonewall Jackson having broken our right, Slocum’s division 
was sent to the relief of Porter, who was contending against 
great odds at Gaines’s Mill. The brigades of the division were 
separated by General Porter’s order, and sent into battle in 
scattered detachments. Much of the effect of the re-enforcement 
was therefore lost, and the morale of the troops impaired. The 
division shared the defeat of Porter’s corps, and, after heavy 
losses, crossed during the night to its former camp. In the 
mean time, Smith, holding the line heretofore occupied by both 
divisions, was twice attacked near Golden’s during the day, and 
handsomely repulsed each assault. On the day following, Smith 
was again attacked on Courtney’s clearing, with the same result. 
That night, both divisions retired, Smith to Savage Station, 
where he halted, and Slocum keeping on to the crossing of the 
' White Oak Swamp. Next day, June 29th, Smith engaged the 

enemy at Savage Station; and, in connection with seb 
Sumner’s corps, drove him back with heavy loss. ' In this at- 
tack, the Vermonters inflicted special injury on the enemy, and 
General Brooks, the commander of the brigade, was wounded, 
but remained on the field. In the night, Smith crossed the 
White Oak Swamp, and took position with Richardson, of 
Sumner’s corps. Slocum, meanwhile, moved out on the Charles 
City road, toward Richmond, and formed on General Heintzel- 


man’s right. Throughout the desperate fi — of that day, 


both divisions held their ground unilinchingly. At daylight on 
the morning of the 1st of July, the corps was formed in the 
centre of the line, near Malvern Hills, but took no part in the 
battle of that day, which raged wholly on the left. That night, 
or the following day, the march to the James was completed. 
Six weeks of camp life, sickly and monotonous, on the James 
River, followed the memorable seven days. Then came the 
rapid march down the Peninsula, under General Halleck’s fatal 
and unfortunate order, the embarkation at Fortress Monroe, a 
night of storm on the lower Chesapeake, and at last Alexandria, 
where we arrived without wagons, artillery, horses, or ambu- 
lances. Pushing out with little transportation, and without 
‘ammunition enough for a respectable skirmish, we joined a fu- 
itive army under Pope, at the outskirts of the field of Bull 
un, and escorted it back, over indescribable roads, to the 
heights of Centreville. Two days after, wild with delight that 
McClellan was restored to the command, we marched back, with 
light hearts and perfect hope, to the vicinity of Alexandria. 
Again on the march, through Washington at midnight, sing- 
ing old songs not heard since the Chickahominy, wildly cheer- 
‘ing as we passed McClellan’s house, poking soldiers’ fun at 
sleepy spectators, who, from time to time, faintly applauded us 
trom the sidewalks, artillery and infantry moving side by side, 
the long wagon-trains and their inexplicable mules trailing in 
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the rear, we passed on, amid the fertile fields of astonished 
Maryland, to the rocky barrier ot the Blue Lidge. 

ove were our old acquaintances of the Virginia swamps, 
looking down upon us from rocky hill-side and wooded crest ; 
and there, from its sudden nest of circling smoke, comes an in- 
visible messenger bird, singing through the air a fierce, familiar 
song of warning. We halt. But not long; for now through 
the village of Burkhittsville, over the green slope at the base 
of the mountain, into the rugged ravine, and up the face of the 
rocks go Slocum’s men—with Newton, Bartlett, Torbert-— 
steadily, beautifully,—firing as they move, and falling, poor fel- 
lows, many of them, as they fire,—over the stone wall with un- 
broken front, and then, in disorder of pursuit, sweeping without 
halt to the summit. This was Crampton’s Pass—a pet recollec- ° 
tion of the Sixth Corps, and described, on that account, with 
more of detail than we may hereafter give to better known en- 
gagements, 

Three days after, guided by the opening guns of Antietam, 
the corps moved before the dawn, and, before noon, was upon 
the field. It had been the intention of General McClellan to 
send Franklin in to follow up the work which Burnside was to 
do upon the left. But Burnside had not yet commenced opera- 
tions at bridge No. 3, while Sumner and Hooker, attacking 
savagely on the right, were greatly shattered. _The head of 
Franklin’s column was therefore diverted from the left to the 
right, and, about twelve o’clock, formed line in front of the 
Donker Church, maintaining it until the enemy retired on the 
night of the 18th of September. Irwin’s brigade, of the Second 
Division, was sharply and creditably engaged for a short time, 
but no general attack was made, during the afternoon, on this 
part of the line. One regiment—the 7th Maine Volunteers— 
was unwisely sent forward by its brigade commander, and came 
om an utter wreck, but with closing ranks and imperishable 

onor. 

For several weeks we lay in camp, ragged and barefoot, near 
Hagerstown, in Maryland. This was the first period of real 
rest this good army had since the winter of 1861. All before 
was work, or march, or fight. The labor of drill and disci- 
pline, with many inspections, went on, however; and, although 
in numberless instances the men turned out on parade in ragyed 
drawers, and without shoes or stockings, yet they were cheerful, 
contented, and hopeful. They learned afterward, when a cer- 
tain official correspondence between two official gentlemen in 
Washington—the General-in-Chief and the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral—was published for the purpose of preparing the public 
mind for the removal of McClellan, that they were fully sup- 


plied with clothing, and that their destitution in respect to 
pantaloons, and shoes, and shirts, and other necessary articles, 
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was but an absurd fancy, bred in the minds of certain of their 
officers. Indeed, it was a cruel thing upon the part of General 
Halleck to conceal for several weeks this important fact. For 
here were eighty thousand worthy men honestly believing they 
were as ragged as beggars, whereas it was made perfectly clear 
to all the world, from the aforesaid correspondence, that during 
all this time they were arrayed, not like Solomon in all his 
glory, nor yet, indeed, like the lilies of the field, but in irre- 
proachable blue, fresh from the overflowing store-houses of pa- 
triotic contractors. : 

Toward the end of October, although not yet wholly clothed, 
we set out from Hagerstown,—a place of happy memories and 
kind friends,—and marched to the Potomac at Berlin. Cross- 
* ing on the pontoon bridge, we entered Virginia a second time, 

with the expectation of speedy battle and a campaign of vic- 
tories. It was a sickening Nic ashiniias, therefore, when, 
upon the very eve of what would have been, perhaps, a decisive 
struggle, McClellan was removed from command. It was a 
foolish thing, this change of commanders, then ; for of it came 
delay and doubt, and, worse than all, a correspondence with 
Halleck. None but a commander of unusual ability could con- 
duct at the same time, satisfactorily, the Army of the Potomac 
and such a correspondence. 

Shortly after Antietam, Couch’s division of the Fourth Corps, 
which for some time had acted under Franklin’s command, was 
attached permanently to the Sixth Corps, which was thus in- 
creased to, three divisions. General John Newton was assigned 
to the command of the Third Division; General W. T. H 
Brooks took command of the First Division, relieving General 
Slocum, who was promoted to the command of the Twelfth 
Corps. Before leaving the peninsula, the corps was formally 
declared by order of the President, and the word “ provisional ” 
was thenceforth dropped from its title. 

When Burnside assumed the command of the army at War- 
renton, he reorganized it into three Grand Divisions. " Major- 
General Franklin was promoted to the command of the Left 
Grand Division, consisting of the First Corps and the Sixth. 
Major-General William I. Smith assumed command of the 
latter, and Brigadier-General A. P. Howe was ordered to suc- 
ceed General Smith in command of the Second Division. 

Thus organized, the Sixth Corps moved wd Stafford Court- 
House to White Oak Church on the Rappahannock, below 
Fredericksburg, and remained in camp until the morning of the 
12th of December, 1862. In the disastrous movement com- 
mencing on that day, it forced the passage of the Rappahan- 
nock, at the point now known as Franklin’s Crossing, and took 

ition near the Bowling Green road, on the left of Deep Run. 

e assault on the part of the Left Grand Division was made 
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on the front of the First Corps, the Sixth Corps simply moving 
in support. Meantime, the main attack on the right at Freder- 
icksburg having failed, further movements on the left were 
abandoned. On the ‘night of the 14th we recrossed the’ river, 
and went into camp near White Oak Church. 

In the famous movement known as “ Burnside’s mud march,” 
it was intended that the corps should cross at Bank’s Ford. Un- 
ceasing rain and unfathomable mud prevented the crossing. As 
soon as the pontoon wagons and the artillery could be moved, 
the troops returned once more to White Oak Church. 

Idleness and winter quarters; mud and rain and discontent ; 
terrible picket duty, disgust and desertions; marked the close 
of 1862. ‘With the new year, when the absurd mud march had 
been duly discussed in Washington, came rumors of many 
changes about to be made, and at last a new commander for the 
Army of the Potomac, the destruction of the Grand Divisions, 
and a new commander for the Sixth Corps. General Franklin 
was relieved from duty with the Army of the Potomac: 
General Smith transferred to the Ninth Corps. The troops they 
had long commanded were grieved and disappointed, and 
seemed to think thatthe surest path to removal for any general 
was to win the confidence and affection of his men. 

Our new commander was Majot-General John Sedgwick. 
With his name are associated the most precious recollections of 
the corps. In the time that he commanded, it attained its highest 
degree of efficiency, and officers and men learned to look up to 
him with an affection which is to be found only in an army in 
the field, and to follow him with a blind confidence and devo- 
tion which exists only among soldiers and children. Where he 
was present, there was never doubt ; under his orders, defeat was 
deemed impossible. His name was not often seen in the reports 
of “our correspondent,” but on every march his quiet coming 
was watched for, throughout the long column, as the event of 
the day, and greeted aeldoin indeed with cheers, for the Ariny 
of the. Potomac forgot to cheer after Warrenton, but with a 
ripple of admiration and humorous applause which followed 
him at all times, whether moving in retreat or marching to im- 
mediate battle. 

Toward the last of May, confident and hopeful, bearing the 
flag and badge of the Greek cross, which had been assigned to 
us during the winter, we again forced the passage of the Rap- 
pahannock at Franklin’s Crossing. The pontoon boats were car- 
ried to the river at night on the men’s shoulders, that the enem 
might not hear the rumble of wagons, and Russell crossed wit 
his brigade in the boats, to cover the building of the bridge. 
Hooker had gone to Chancellorsville with the main army, and 
was upon the flank of the enemy’s position. Decisive victory 
seemed certain. For three days the Sixth Corps skirmished 

Von V.—14 
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near the Bowling Green road, reeeiving frequent reports of 
successful battles on the right, and awaiting the order to attack. 
On the 2d of May this order came near midnight. We were 
directed to capture F eae carry Mayree’s Heights, 
march out on the Chancellorsville plank-road, and connect with 
the general commanding by daylight. The general command- 
ing, in the mean time, had failed in the main object of his 1n0ve- 
ment, and had fallen back to the Chancellor House. The dis- 
tance to be accomplished—thirteen miles in four hours—made 
the proposed movement an impossibility, even if our advance 
was unresisted. Early, with a force almost equal to the Sixth 
Corps, held the line of the Fredericksburg Heights. Lee, with 
his entire army, lay between Early and Reker position, yet 
to the latter point were we to march by daylight. 

Moving by the right flank, with part of Newton’s division 
deployed, and constantly engaging strong skirmish parties of 
the enemy, we advanced to Fredericksburg, occupied the town, 
and at the first glimmer of daylight assaulted the rifle-pits and 
stone wall at the baseof Mayree’s Heights. This assault was re- 

ulsed, An advance was ordered on the right of this position, 
ut checked by the canal, which was an the enemy’s fire, 
and could not be crossed except in column. Hazel Run opposed 
a similar obstacle to a movement ordered on the left. othing 
remained but an assault on the central, position of Mayree’s 
Heights, where Burnside, with more than half his army, failed 


in December. Assoon as the troops Meignes to this duty could 


be formed, it was made magnificently. The Light Brigade and 
four regiments of Newton’s division formed in two columns, 
to assail the stone wall, one on the plank road and one to the 
right, with a line of battle on the left, went forward at a stead 

ace, and ove up the hill irresistibly to the crest. The 6t 

aine first planted its flag in the main work on Mayree’s 
Heights. Its sister regiment, the 5th Wisconsin, was also in 
the works, and other regiments entered almost simultaneously. 
The rifle-pits were superbly carried by the line of battle. More 
than one thousand prisoners, several flags, and nineteen guns 
were captured. : 

The prisoners were sent under a small guard to Major-Gen- 
eral Daniel Butterfield, who was amusing himself, at. the old 
head-quarters on the Falmouth side, b Gictating short-hand 
dispatches to be telegraphed to distant fields of operations, and 
a request was made that he would see to the removal of the 
captured guns. We then moved in pursuit, as directed, on 
the road to Chancellorsville. The enemy made feeble efforts to 
hold each commanding position on the route, but withdrew as 
soon as our troops were formed for the attack. During this 
time, and ever since ten o’clock that morning, there was a chill- 
ing silence in the direction of Chancellorsville. Sedgwick’s 
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uns were never silent that day, from earliest dawn until dark, 
but where the main army lay, the Sabbath was unbroken. 
After the attack on Slocum in the morning, no other movement 
was attempted near Chancellorsville, until the final withdrawal 


. across the river, on the night of the 5th of 


May. 

When the enemy, retreating before the Sixth Corps, reached 
Salem Chapel, they were strongly re-enforced from their main 
army, and, taking up a strong position, made a fierce, vindictive 
resistance. The Sixth Corps attacked and was repulsed. It 
attacked again, but night came down upon us before we had 
gained the summit of the slope. We slept in line that night, 
with the dead of the day’s battle lying near us. Thestretcher 
bearers, with their lamps, wandered here and there over the 
field, picking up the wounded, and the loaded ambulances rat- 
tled dicmally over the broken plank-road. The pickets were 
unusually still, for the men of both armies were tired, and went 
willingly to rest. The distant rumble of artillery, and other 
indications equally clear, told to a few anxious watchers who 
were thinking of the coming day, that the enemy was receiv- 
ing re-enforcements. Sedgwick scarcely slept that night. From 
‘time to time he dictated a dispatch to General Hooker. He 
would walk for a few paces apart and listen; then, returning, 
would lie down again in the damp grass, with his saddle for a 


a te and try to a The night was inexpressibly gloomy. 
to 


ires were not allowe be lighted, and there was not even 
the excitement of a picket alarm to relieve the singular stillness. 
When two armies sleep in line, and within musket range of 
each other, they are seldom still, unless both mean battle in the 
morning. If either doubts its opponent’s intentions, or intends 


to sli oe before daylight, the picket lines become noisy and 


spiteful. This night, however, there was no doubt. The Sixth 

orps was under orders to march to Chancellorsville, and the 
enemy had made up their minds that the Sixth Corps should 
never make another march, except as prisoners of war. In the 
morning, the order directing us to march to Chancellorsville was 
countermanded by General Hooker, and we were directed to 
fall back to Fredericksburg, or recross the river at Bank’s Ford. 
It was too late to do either. The enemy deliberately reoecupied 
Fredericksburg, and formed a line of battle on the heights, out 
of range of the big guns which were vainly thundering from 
the Falmouth hills. Bank’s Ford was but three miles from our 
right flank, but the enemy were pressing us from three sides, 
and retreat before nightfall was impossible. 

We had therefore to fight our battle. And we fought it well. 
The enemy threw away a great advantage in not attacking in 
force until the afternoon. Their attack was upon Howe, who, 
with the Second Division, held the left, facing toward Freder- 
icksburg. He fought his division admirably, repulsing their 
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attack so grandly that he might well be forgiven, if that were 
possible, his subsequent unfairness to a man who never wronged 
a subordinate, nor slandered a superior; and who, as a soldier, 
had no equal in that army—Major-General Joan Szpewiox. 

If we linger thus digressively, we will never reach Gettys- 
burg, and thither we are bound in this article. We, therefore, 
omit the details of this battle of Salem Heights, although it was 
the noblest fight the Sixth Corps ever made. 

Back to the everlasting camp near White Oak Church we 
went on the %th of May, sharing the bitter humiliation and in- 
expressible disgust which dwelt like a plague in the army. 
We of the Sixth Corps had this consolation, that we had made 
a most notable fight; that we had marched into the heart of 
the enemy’s position, fighting each foot of the way; and that 
when we came back it was under orders, neither broken nor 
defeated, and without losses, save in men. Nevertheless, we 
were not happy nor contented. The men sang’ significantly 
“Maryland, my Maryland,” and all eyes were ra ips Wash- 
ington and the Upiee Potomac. The instinct of the troops was 
true. Lee was already moving northward. The Sixth Corps 
was directed to cross the Rappahannock at Franklin’s Crossing 
to develope, if possible,the movements of the enemy, and to de- 
ceive him as to our own. We remained several days under fire, 
and then, withdrawing at night, we followed the rest of the 
army, which was marching “overland” for the defences of 
Washington. The march was hot, dusty, and disagreeable. It 
was badly managed withal—for the roads were overcrowded, 
the corps were not on time, and the column not well closed up. 
There were ten days of indecision before Washington, while 
the cavalry was — the Ball Run mountains, and Halleck 
was guessing at Lee’s intentions, and, with a wisdom peculiarly 
his own, concealing the result of his conjectures until facts es- 
tablished their correctness. 

We moved at last to the Upper Potomac, and into Maryland, 
where we met glad faces and ripe cherries in profusion. There 
were waving of handkerchiefs, bright smiles, and honest wel- 
come. There was enthusiasm in the towns, hospitality in the 
farm-houses. Men and women seemed glad to see us, and our 
roads, though dusty, were lined with smiles. These things 
touched us—for it had been many days since a woman’s eyes 
looked kindly on us or a man’s voice had cheered us. Never- 
theless, we burned their fences and killed their turkeys, and 
broke the limbs of their cherry-trees, and stole their horses and 
cows—for an army is a soulless thing, and will burn and steal 
and maraud even amid the farm-yards it fights to protect. Yet 
Maryland is a glorious State, and our march along its northern 
border to Manchester was pleasant, though very fatiguing. 

At Manchester, on the Ist of J uly, at dark, there came to us 
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a message from Gettysburg—a sad one, for it told of John F. 
Reynolds’s death ; it hinted, too, at disaster to the First Corps; 
but this seemed nothing compared to the loss of General Rey- 
nolds. All night long we thought of him, as we marched with 
steady tread through the darkness toward the field where he 
fell. It was a gloomy night. We knew that the deciding bat- 
tle had commenced, and would be renewed in the morning. We 
had thirty-six miles to march, and a column of twenty thousand 
is very slow at best. Few halts were allowed, and every thing 
was pressed forward. General Meade, who had succeeded Gen- 
eral Hooker in command of the army, had gone in person to 
Gettysburg, and had sent word to Sedgwick that the battle 
would be general in the morning. At daylight we were still 
moving wearily on. We had never made a march like this, 
yet no one grumbled or complained. All knew that the fate 
of the North and the nation must be settled that day, and an 
hour’s delay of our column might change perhaps the geogra- 
phy of the world. Moreover, we were marching on our own 
soil. It is true that no one would suspect such to be the case, 
who noticed the stolid indifference of the people on our line of 
march. They surveyed us placidly, as if we were some great 
show or menagerie about to exhibit for their amusement. In 
one large village on our route, the guns of Gettysburg could be 
plainly heard, The people knew that the main army of the 
nation was engaged in a deadly struggle with the public 
enemy. Bleeding men from the field were straggling through 
their streets, oe bean were twenty thousand men marching in 
solid column under a scorching sun, bearing the dust-covered 
flags of the nation, pressing steadily forward to the battle-field, 
and yet these creatures neither smiled, nor cheered encourage- 
ment, nor offered one cup of water, nor any sign of welcome. 
We arrived on the field of Gettysburg at one o’clock. The 
head of the column halted near the bridge on the Baltimore 
road, and the troops, as they came up, were massed in the fields 
on the left, and ordered to prepare their coffee. Sedgwick rode 
to General Meade’s head-quarters. In a short time he returned : 
—a sudden crash of aiear and rapid firing from the bat- 
teries on the left announced that the battle was renewed. Staff 
officers galloped through the troops, shouting their orders to 
regimental commanders as they rode. The men abandoned 
their smoking coffee and seized their muskets with steady haste. 
In a few moments the corps was moving in two columns toward 
the Round Top. As we passed through the woods, Sedgwick 
leading, with the blue and white flag of the, Corps following 
' close behind, thousands of stragglers pressed up tothe column , 
with shouts of welcome and pathnvlenic compliments for the 


General and the corps. Two brigades were sent in at once, 
connecting with the Fifth Corps, and occupying a portion of 
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the ground over which the Third Corps had been driven. The 
rest of the corps was sent in detachments to the right and left 
and centre, and remained for the great part under the orders of 
other corps commanders. On the 8d, General Sedgwick had but 
two brigades under his command. These were not on the part 
of the line where the terrible attack of that day’ was broken. 
On the 5th, in command of the Sixth, the First, and the Third 
Corps, he moved in pursuit of the retreating enemy. The red 
flag of the hospital floated from every house and church and 
mill and stable on our route. It was a sad but triumphant 
march, for the terrible evidences of the slaughter we had made 
met us on every hand. At the mountain pass at Fairtield, we 
halted to form for an attack, and there, under a spiteful fire and 
a drizzling rain, we must Jeave the Sixth Corps, to resume its 
march at a later date. 


MILITARY COURTS. 


Txosz who have had océasion to observe the course of the 
administration of military justice during the rebellion, must 
have noticed its looseness and inconsistency. On account of 
the smallness-of the army at the beginning of the war, greater 
interest was taken in the proceedings of military courts, and 
officers became acquainted with the more important cases, the 
law regulating them, and the principles which they proclaimed. 
The sentences of courts and the decisions of reviewing officers 
thus, in a measure, acquired uniformity. They were made to 
conform, as regarded the rules of law, the customs of the ser- 
vice, and the measures of punishment, to such precedents as 
had been established, and there grew up a common law ap- 

licable to military tribunals. Uniformity was not, in point of 
act, attained, but only approximated. It was, perhaps, as nearly 
attained as could have been expected from men naturally in- 
clined rather to promote the interests of the serviee by the 
administration of military rule, according to their ideas of 
propriety, than to give way to the technicalities of the law and 
precedents established by others. 

On account also of the small number of officers, the instruc- 
tion they had received, and the frequency of their detail on 

rrison, regimental, as well as general courts-martial, they 
Cams familiar with their duties and the law. There have 
been, during the rebellion, comparatively few garrison, regi- 
mental, or field-officers’ courts. Punishments for minor offences 
were inflicted arbitrarily by military commanders, or the 
offences were made the subjects of trial before general courts- 
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martial. These were frequently composed of officers sitting for 
the first time, and ignorant not only of military law, but of the 
law of*the land regulating all trials for criminal offences. The 
judge-advocate was often unacquainted with his duties, and 
not even able to prepare a perfect record of the proceedings. 
So common was this, that military commanders passed over 
defects, preferring to approve an imperfect record than to allow 
the criminal to escape. Errors were thus ignored, which, in 
the strictness of law, invalidated the proceedings. Probably 
such was in many cases the better course. It was, no doubt, 
preferable that the soldier, who had committed some grievous 
offence, should be punished, even though by .an infringement 
of his rights, than that, by allowing him to go unpunished, the 
discipline and efficiency of the army should be impaired. The 
necessities of the service sometimes justify a vidation of the 
very rules established to regulate it. The preservation of the 
organization of an army is the chief duty with which the mili- 
tary commander is charged, and if that organization would be 
injuriously and dangerously affected by the enforcement of a 
law, he should disregard it. - But it is a dangerous power, the 
exercise of which the necessities of the service seldom justify, 
and for which there would now be no excuse. It was only 
during the war, and in extreme cases, that it was properly 
resorted to. How much better would it have been, had recourse 
to it never been necessary ? 

Besides the many errors of law committed by courts-martial, - 
among the most common of which has been the admission of 
leading questions, which characterizes a large number of the 
courts that have been appointed during the last four years, there 
are other and serious objections to them as we have lately known 
them. Individual members do not always act as independent 
jurors and judges, but are often too easily influenced by other 
members or persons outside of the court. The whole court 
sometimes yields to the opinions of the appointing authority. 
That officer, by his position and rank, may, if he choose, and® 
frequently does, exercise a most dangerous influence, and the 
sentences of courts have sometimes been very improperly re- 
vised in accordance with his wishes. 

Organized, as military tribunals have been, in different parts 
of the country, under various circumstances and conditions of 
military and political excitement, and composed of officers of 
different intelligence, legal knowledge, acquaintance with the 
rules of the service, strictness in their ideas of military disci-. 
pline and moral principles, it is not surprising to see the differént 
conclusions that have been reached. Upon the same point of 
law, one criminal has escaped, another received his merited pun- 
ishment. Upon the same facts, one has been deprived of life, 
another sentenced to imprisonment for a short term of years, 
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with the probability of his release by some too humane person 
in authority, even before the expiration of that term. The 
same court, as if influenced by the humors of its members, has 
sentenced to a variety of punishment those guilty of the very 
same degree of the same offence. Some courts have resorted 
santero to corporeal and degrading punishments, others to 
stoppages of pay. In fact, a list of the crimes committed and 
the punishments inflicted would present a most curious and in- 
congruous medley. 

o such as do not reflect upon the cause, there can be no 
reason in such inconsistency, and they must frequently believe 
courts to be influenced by passion rather then justice. If two, 
equally guilty of the same crime, committed in company, are 
punished with different degrees of severity, men fail to find the 
reason among any of the principles which should regulate the 
administration of justice, and are led to attribute it to less 
honorable ones. . 

The orders of the War Department, issued during the rebel- 
lion, have not always had the effect of diminishing these incon- 
sistencies. For example, by General Orders No. 76, of 1864, 
the sentences of all deserters condemned to death were miti- 

ated to imprisonment, at the Dry Tortugas, during the war. 

y General Orders No. 196, 1864, General Orders No. 76 
were so amended “as to direct the discharge from the service 
of the United States, with forfeiture of pay and allowances due, 
of all persons to whose cases the provisions of the General 
Orders apply.” By the operation of these orders, deserters, 
under sentence of death, became free to go where they chose, 
which was the very object of their desertion ; whereas the pun- 
ishments of those who, for a less flagrant degree of the same 
offence, had been sentenced to imprisonment for a term of years 
only, remained unremitted. It is not intended to reflect upon 
the propriety of these orders.. There were at that time so many 
deserters under sentence of death in the different military 

*prisoas throughout the country, that one sickened at the idea 
of such wholesale executions. The only intention here is to 
point out their inconsistency in releasing, almost without pun- 
ishment, the greater criminals, and allowing to remain in force 
the ppnishments of the lesser. 

Let us briefly notice the dilatoriness and consequent expense 
and injustice which characterize every stage of the proceedings 
of a military court as now organized. It has become necessary, 
for exainple, to appoint a court from department head-quar- 
ters. On account of its expense to the Government, as here- 
after shown, the difficulty of appointing a good court, and the 
ieoprepeiety of, and danger which results from the removal of 
efficient officers from duty with their commands, its organiza- 


tion is delayed as long as possible. In the mean time, charges 
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continue to flow in, until their number seems to justify, or in 
fact necessitates, the appointment of a court. This may not be 
for weeks, or months, and for such period the accused has 
already languished in confinement or been under arrest, al- 
though in the end. he may prove innocent of the offence with 
which he is charged. The difficulty of constituting a good 
court then arises, and particularly of selecting as president and 
judge-advocate officers who have had experience and are ac- 
quainted with their duties. Upon the appointed day of meet- 
ing, it is found that accidental causes prevent the presence of 
certain of the members, or of the judge-advocate, and it then 
becomes necessary to amend the detail. Much’ time is thus 
often lost. Of the delays that attend the actual trial, it is 
scarcely necessary to speak. They are proverbial, but the most 
striking one is the present method of recording the proceedings. 
As every word of the evidence must be committed to writing, 
and the hours of session are limited by law, unless otherwise 
specially ordered: by the officer appointing the court, the work 
is greatly retarded. A trivial offence, which, in civil life, 
would go before some petty magistrate and be disposed of in 
five minutes, forms-the subject of a trial which may last sev- 
eral days. 

The record, when completed, is sent up to head-quarters. 
There it is reviewed by the appointing authority or his law officer. 
Often it is recommitted to the court for its revision. Sometimes 
it is no longer possible to reconvene the court. On account of 
the absence or death of some of the members, or for other rea- 
sons, a legal quorum cannot be obtained. The whole proceed- 
ings are then quashed as invalid, and the accused, however 
guilty, escapes without further punishment. 

When a sufficient number of proceedings have reached the 
reviewing authority to justify in his opinion the issue of an 
order promulgating them, such an order is prepared. This 
may bé delayed by the urgency of other and perhaps more im- 
portant business, or by the dilatoriness of the reviewing officer 
and the judge-advocate on his staff. When prepared, it goes 
to press, oul time is again lost before it is published to the 
troops. In the mean time, with the accused, days have grown 
into weeks, and weeks into months, and for the whole time the 
Government has been deprived of his services. Petitions and 
reports may be forwarded in his behalf, but aré of no avail in 
expediting the tardy course of military justice, 

hen the proceedings are promulgated, it may appear that 
the accused has been for months deprived of his liberty under 
charges, of which in the end he has been acquitted. Or, for 
some slight offence, he is sentenced without regard to the pun- 
ishment he has already undergone, whilst awaiting the decision 
of the court and reviewing authority, unless the reviewing au- 
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thority should happen to remember it and take it into ‘account. 
Or, he may have escaped ; or been mustered out with the com- 
mand to which he belonged ; or, for other reasons, can no longer 
be traced. Or,te may have been removed from the jurisdic- 
tion of all earthly tribunals, 

Nor, with the decision of the reviewing officer, is the matter 
always disposed of. By law, some cases must go to the Presi- 
dent, as commander-in-chief of the army, for his decision, and 
thus a further delay is involved. In other cases the decisions 
of the reviewing authorities are over-ruled by the President, 
through the Secretary of War. Proceedings have been disap- 
proved and punishments remitted, long after the expiration of 
the term of imprisonment to which the offender was sentenced. 

Distances, interruptions of mail communication, and other, 
sometimes most trifling causes, all tend to delay the administra- 
tion of military justice, and to visit with unjust and excessive 
hardship the innocent and slightly guilty. Such a deprivation 
of liberty would be considered an outrage in any community, 
and why should the army be made an exception? The rights, 
which we so jealously guard in oui civil administration, should 
at least be fairly granted to those coming under military rule. 

The loss of records forms another source of trouble. In one 
case, a number fell into the hands of the enemy, owing to the 
capture of the steamer by which they were transmitted. It was 
found impossible to reconvene the courts, some of the members 
having been mustered out of the service, and the rest having 
been ordered to different parts of the country. Nor could the 
original records or notes kept by the judge-advocates be se- 
cured. Orders were then issued to remit the sentences, but the 
sentences of such as had been found guilty of minor offences 
had already, in effect, been executed, and the order only operated 
to discharge without further punishment those who had been 
found guilty of the graver crimes. 

The question then arises whether these difficulties can be 
avoided—whether a system can be devised, which will be more 
economical, and will secure to the accused a speedier trial and 
more perfect justice, and if so, by what system these ends may 
best be attained. The disadvantages of the present system, 
which we have endeavored briefly to trace, would seem to be 
best overcome by the establishment of permanent courts. The 
jadges of the civil bench are appointed or elected from amongst 
the members of the bar—men whose profession has trained 
them for the position. It would be deemed a very dangerous 
innovation, were the choice to fall upon men outside of the pro- 
fession, and a consistent and just exposition.of the law could 
not be expected at such hands. It is the same'with military 
courts, Officers selected at random, without regard to their 
qualifications, cannot, even with the best intentions, be proper 
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judges of the law, and it seldom happens in the appointment of 
a court-martial that officers can be selected who are all so quali- 
fied. For permanent courts, men might be selected known to 
be fitted for the position, by their legal information, experience, 
and character. They would hold their commissions as officers 
of the army, and be subject to the same rules and orders. To- 
gether they might constitute a staff department, with its chief 
at Washington, as is the case with the present Bureau of Mili- 
tary Justice; but, unlike it, there should be room for promo- 
tion. This would serve as an inducement for remaining in the 
service, and would tend to check any restless desire for more 
remunerative employment. 

Each court might be composed of three members of different 
rank and a judge-advocate, and authority granted to military 
commanders to fill temporary vacancies from the officers of 
their commands. Every court should be attended by a steno- 
graphic re and as many clerks as might be found neces- 
sary; the duty of one of whom it should be to enter the ro 
ceedings in a book of record. If, then, the record which is 
transmitted to Washington be lost, an authenticated copy could 
be easily supplied. Each book, as filled, should likewise be for- 
warded to the chief of the department of military justice, at 
Washington, for safe preservation and future reference. ith 


these facilities, trials would consume infinitely less time, and 
still more perfect records would be kept of the proceedings. 

The members of the court might be empowered, also, separate- 
ly to hear and determine such cases as are now triable by field- 
officers’, eine and regimental courts. 


The whole plan of requiring proceedings to go to the militar 
commanders, for their approval or disapproval, should be abol- 
ished. It is unnecessary, and retards the administration of jus- 
tice, to the prejudice of the rights of the accused, and the detri- 
ment of the interests of the service. The sentences of civil 
courts are final, and subject only to the pardoning power of the 
Executive. So the decisions of military courts should be sub-. 
ject only to the revisory power of the President, acting through 
the chief of the department as his representative. There would 

‘ thus be no delay in the promulgation of the proceedings. Mili- 
tary commanders might be empowered to suspend the execu- 
tion of the sentence until the decision of the President be made 
known, if, in any case, there should appear to them to be good 
reasons why the sentence should not be carried into effect. But 
the power in the hands of the military commander, to over- 
throw the decision of the court, sworn “ well and truly to try 
and determine according to the evidence,” is excessive and dan- 

rous. Often much depends upon a witness’s manner of giv- 
ing evidence, which affects his credibility, and thus has more or 
less weight in influencing the decision of the court. The re- 
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viewing authority, having only the record to look to, has no in- 
sight into this, and bases his decision on different conditions. 
Moreover, as these courts would be organized, their members 
would be better qualified than the military commander to judge 
of both Jaw and facts. The court would also in this way be 
removed from the influence of any superior authority, and would 
give its decisions “ without partiality, favor, or affection.” 
For no act of theirs, in their judicial capacity, should the offi- 
cers of the court be held responsible to that authority. They 
should be subject to his orders in all respects relating to the dis- 
cipline and police regulations of his command, but should be 
independent of any interference from him in their judicial 
powers. 

A military court as thus constituted could be authorized for 
every command, of a certain size, to be fixed by law, with a 
limited discretionary power vested in the President, of increas- 
ing the number of courts, should, in his opinion, the necessities 
of the service require it. Having power, within the command 
for which it may be appointed, of changing its place of meeting 
and exercising all the functions of military tribunals as they 
now exist, it is evident that such a court would secure a much 
more, speedy and economical mode of trial. Its jurisdiction 
would embrace all cases now triable before courts-martial’ and 
military commissions, and might be extended to such as the 
present condition of the country seems to make it unadvisable 
should be intrusted to the civil courts, 

A system, similar to the one proposed, and borrowed in part 
‘from the French, was adopted by the Congress of the revolted 
States, as early as October 9th, 1862. The principal points of 
‘difference are, that by the one proposed the decisions of the 
courts are made final, as far.as military commanders are con- 
cerned, and subject only to the revision of the President; the 
officers of the courts are organized into a staff department, and 
each officer is empowered separately to hear and determine such 
cases as are now triable before field-officers’, garrison, and regi- 
mental courts. The following are the most important sections 
of the act, and its amendments, passed by the rebel Congress. 
The sections are numbered as in the “Digest of the Mifttary 
and Naval Laws of the Confederate States,” published at Co- 
lumbia, 8. C., in 1864: 

346. That courts shall be organized to be known as military 
courts, one to attend each army corps in the field, under the 
direction of the President. Each court shall consist of three 
members, two of whom shall constitute a quorum, and each 
member shall be entitled to the rank and pay of a colonel of 
cavalry, shall be appointed by the President, by and with the _ 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall hold his office dur- 
ing the war, unless the court shall. be sooner abolished by Con- 
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gress. For each court there shall be one judge-advocate, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, with the rank and pay of a captain of cavalry, 
whose duties shall be as prescribed by the Rules and Articles 
of War, except as enlarged or modified by the purposes and 
provisions of this act, and who shall also hold this office during 
the war, unless the court shall be sooner abolished by the Con- 
gress ; and in case of the absence or disability of the judge-ad- 
vocate, upon the application of the court, the oemetiteid be of the 
army corps to which such court is attached may appoint or 
detail an officer to perform the duties of judge-advocate during 
such absence or disability, or until the vacancy, if any, shall be 
filled by the President. 

847. Each court shall have the right to appoint a provost- 
marshal to attend its sittings and execute the orders of the 
court, with the rank and pay of a captain of cavalry ; and-also 
a clerk, who shall have a salary of one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars per month, who shall keep the record of the proceedings 
of the court, and shall reduce to writing the substance of the 
evidence in each case, and file the same in court. The provost- 
marshal and clerk shall hold their offices during the pleasure of 
the court. Each member and officer of the court shall take an 
oath wc": and truly to discharge the duties of his office to the 
best of his skill and ability, without fear, favor, or reward, and 
to support the Constitution of the Confederate States. Each 
member of the court, the judge-advoeate, and the clerk, shall 
have the power to administer oaths. 

348. Each court shall have power to adopt rules for conduct- 
ing business and for the trial of causes, and to enforce the rules 
adopted, and to punish for contempt, and to regulate the taking 
of evidence, and to secure the attendance of witnesses, and to 
enforce and execute its orders, sentences, and judgments, as in 
cases of courts-martial. 

349. The jurisdiction of each court shall extend to all offences 
now cognizable by courts-martial under the Rules and Articles 
of War and the customs of war, and also to all offences defined 
as crimes by the laws of the Confederate States or of the several 
States, and, when beyond the territory of the Confederate States, 
to all cases of murder, ‘manslaughter, arson, rape, ek and 
larceny, as defined by the common law, when committed by any 
private or officer in the army of the Confederate States, against 
any other private or officer in the army, or against the property 
or ate of any eitizen or other person not in the army, pro- 
vided said courts shall not have jurisdiction of offenders above 
the grade of colonel, (357). For offences cognizable by courts- 
martial, the court shall, on conviction, inflict the penalty pre- 
seribed by'the Rules and Articles of War, and in the manner 
and mode therein mentioned ; and for offences not punishable 
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by the Rules and Articles of War, but punishable by the laws 
of the Confederate States, said court shall inflict the penalties 
prescribed by the laws of the Confederate States; and for 
offences against which penalties are not prescribed by the Rules 
and Articles of War, nor by the laws of the Confederate States, 
but for which penalties are prescribed by the laws of a State, 
said court shall inflict the punishment prescribed by the laws of 
the State in which the offence was committed, provided that in 
cases in which, by the laws of the Confederate States or of the 
State, the punishment is by fine or by imprisonment, or by 
both, the court may, in its discretion, inflict any other punish- 
ment less than death; and for the offences defined as murder, 
manslaughter, arson, rape, robbery, and larceny, by the common 
law, when committed beyond the territorial limits of the Con- 
federate States, the punishment shall be in the discretion of the 
court. That when an officer, under the’ grade of brigadier- 
general, or a private, shall be put under arrest for any offence 
cognizable by the court herein provided for, notice of his arrest 
ont of the offence with which he shall be charged shall be 
given to the judge-advocate by the officer ordering said arrest, 
and he shall be entitled to as speedy a trial as the business 
before said court will allow. 

350. Said courts shall attend the army, shall have appro- 
priate quarters within the lines of the army, shall be always 
open for the transaction of business, and the final decisions and 
sentences of said courts on convictions shall be subject to 
review, mitigation, and suspension, as now provided by the 
Rules and Articles of War in cases of courts-martial. 

Section 351 authorizes the President to appoint the members 
of the court and the judge-advocate during the recess of the 
Senate. 

Section 352 provides for an additional military court in each 
department. 

ection 353 provides for one in Alabama. 

Section 354 authorizes the President to appoint a military 
court for each division of cavalry in the field and for each State. 

Section 355 prescribes the jurisdiction of the courts of two 
army corps, when united. 

Section 356 empowers the Secretary’ of War to assign and 
transfer members and officers of military courts. 

Section 357 extends the semen to all offenders below the 
grade of lieutenant-general. 

Section 358 authorizes the President to assign judges from 
one military court to another. 

Section 359. The act to take effect from its. passage. 

Section 360. That commanders of co: nek departments be 
and they are hereby anthorized to detail field officers as mem- 
bers of military courts, whenever any of the judges of said 
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courts shall be disqualified, by consanguinity or ae or 
unable, from sickness or other unavoidable cause, to attend said 
courts, 

Section 361 provides for the summons of witnesses and for 
punishment or arrest of persons disobeying. 

Section 362 provides for pay for attendance on court. 

734, That the above-entitled act (846) be so amended, that in 
all instances in which the particular division, corps, district, or 
other subordinate organization, to which a military court is or 
may be hereafter appointed, or assigned, the commander of the - 
army or department may, by order, when in his discretion it 
shall be proper and safe to do so, direct and empower the com- 
mander of the subordinate division, corps, district, &c., to pass 
upon and refer for trial all charges and specifications to, come 
before said court, review and confirm or disapprove the records 
thereof, transmit the same direct to the War Department, re- 
mit or suspend sentences (when lawful), and take all action and 
exercise all jurisdiction in that behalf which pertains under 
existing laws to the commander of the army or department. 

735. That from and after the passage of this act, when any 
person shall have been tried by any military court or court: 
martial, and acquitted of the charge or charges preferred, the 
finding of the court shall be announced immediately, and the 
person so tried and acquitted, if a soldier, shall be released 
from arrest and returned to duty; and if other than a soldier, 
discharged from custody without awaiting the examination or 
report of the reviewing officer of such court. 

riefly to recapitulate, the advantages of the plan proposed 
are apparent. 

First.—On account of the small number ofsofficers required, 
such can be selected as are qualified for the position. 

Second.—Uniformity and\consistency are secured in regard to 
sentences ; for a court resembling in its permanency a civil 
tribunal, would not be as one influenced by the varying humors 
of different men. 

Third.—The court would be freed from outside influences, 
and the —— and sentences would not be subject to the 
approval of military commanders. 

Fourth.—It is more economical. The expense of keeping so 
wer courts-martial, especially in cities, has been very great. 

ufth.—It is more expeditious. Before such a tribunal, cases 
cannot linger, as before our courts as now organized. Being a 
permanent tribunal, it would do the work of many courts- 
martial, and would relieve officers for their appropriate duties 
with the troops. 

Such are some of the leading points in which, it is contended 
it would be superior to the present system; but it would n 
to be enlarged and perfected. During the rebellion many laws 
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were passed eee to the army, some expiring with the war, 
others having no limit affixed. Passed at different times, 
under different circumstances and for different objects, they 
form a rather incongruous mass, which needs reducing to order. 
When the time for it comes, it will be well to consider whether 
it will not be better to remodel the whole system than to en- 
deavor to patch it up. It will be a bold innovation, and men 
dislike the overthrow of institutions to which they have always 
been accustomed. Nevertheless, we have not lately given way 
to this idea, and it is to be hoped that it may not prove too 
strong in this instance. 


THE CONTRAST. 


I. 


PEAL after peal that echoed to the hills! 

Blast after blast that shook the solid ground! 
From morn to night the grimy cannon smote 

The tortured ear with quick continuous sound— 
And denser hung the battle’s sulphurous cloud: 

The serried ranks grew thinner as they passed ; 
And all the while the cannon, bellowing loud, 

Shook the dumb earth with each succeeding blast. 


Il. 


Peace dawned at length upon the suffering land 
Where, like a shadow, rested War’s dark blight— 
Peace, like a golden sunrise, where had reigned 
For weary months the long and dismal night— 
And from the skies the mellow light looked down 
On blackened hamlets where the broad plains lay, 
Beside the sea where stood the ruined town 
That once had smiled across the purple bay. 


mi. 


But now from spires uplifted to the sky, 
The cannon’s sturdy metal, cast anew 
Into sweet bells, rings out on Sabbath morns, 
And tranquil Sabbath eves, the whole land through— 
Rings out from brazen lips, with voices clear 
That float like hymns upon the listening air, 
Calling across the dim vales, far and near, 
A thankful nation forth to praise and prayer. 
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THE SYSTEMS OF FORTIFICATION DISCUSSED AND COMPARED. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF F. P. J. PIRON, CAPITAINE DU GENIE, BELGIAN 
SERVICE. 


iv. 


COMPOSITION OF THE SYSTEMS. 


The primitive element of all fortification is the enceinte. 

The defence of the enceinte depends upon flanking worke. 
These works may be parts of the enceinte, like the flanks of the 
ordinary bastioned system, and the adjacent faces of the system 
“ tenaillé.” 

These works may also be detached from the enceinte; as in 
the re-enforced manner of Speckle, the third manner of Coehorn, 
the bastioned system of Castrivtto, the second and third man- 
ners of Vauban, the tenailles, caponniers, &c. 

It ought to be admitted that the flanking is imperfect, preca- 
rious, or illusory, when it is not provided for by low grazing 
batteries. 

Considered in its original simplicity, the enceinte will present 
itself, for a front of given length (PI. I.) 

As in Fig. 1, for the polygonal tracé. 

As in Fig. 2, for the tracé “ tenaillé.” 

As in Fig. 3, for the bastioned tracé. 

But if we add to the first two tracés the indispensable flank- 
ing work, we shall have: 

Figs. 4 and 6 for the polygonal tracé. 

Fig. 5 for the tracé “ tenaillé.” 

Fig. 7 shows the bastioned system, with detached bastions. 

It is easily understood that the defensive value of these 
different dispositions of the enceinte cannot be appreciated from 
the tracé alone. The relief, in the first place, the depth of the 
ditches; the profile of the enceinte, and, especially, the greater 
or less perfection in the construction of the flanking works, axe 
so many elements which cause the relative merit of the differ- 
ent types to vary in their application. 

But, except in particular cases, which we have no occasion to 
examine in this place, the enceinte alone does not suffice to 
fortify a front, for the enemy would have no great difficulty in 
besieging a place which has no other fortification than a simple 
enceinte. 

When a front is not protected by natural obstacles (inunda- 
tions, escarpments, &c.), which hinder the besieger from attack- 
ing directly the enceinte, it must be covered by exterior works. 
All systems of fortification comprise exterior works, that is to 
say, works which protect the enceinte and the flanking portions, 

Vou. V.—15 
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and which, as they must be first captured, serve to prolong the 
defence. 

The exterior works found in different systems are: cover- 
faces, counter-guards, ravelins, demi-lunes, advanced or applied ; 
covered-ways, with or without “ réduits;” fleches, lunettes, 
redoubts, &c. All these works ought necessarily to be disposed 
so that the most advanced may be defended by those in rear, 
and so that the attack must capture them successively. 

The enceinte alone, whatever be its tracé, does not constitute 
a system of fortification. 

YSTEM signifies an assemblage of things, of which each one 
may exist, isolated, but which depend upon each other accord- 
ing to certain intelligent combinations. In fortification, by 
system is understood the “ ensemble” of works which constitute 
a front; that is to say, the enceinte with its retrenchment and 
exterior works. 

It is in the combination, more or less happy, of the exterior 
works that consists the true merit of a system of fortification. 
Without the exterior works, the attack would have only to ac- 
complish the destruction of the flanking works ; after which the 
enceinte, whatever its tracé, would be exposed to eapture by 
escalade or assault. 

In a regular attack the most serious obstacle to overcome is 
the ditch. The besieger must at first establish counter-batteries 
to destroy the flanks; then effect the descent and passage of the 
ditch. As these operations are performed in the close attack, 
they are justly considered the most dangerous and difficult of 
the siege. The defence has then the greatest interest to multi- 
ply the ditches and to insure the flanking of them; for this is 
the surest way to retard the progress of the attack. 

To attain this end the idea of multiplying the enceintes 
early suggested itself, and from the remotest times we see forti- 
fied cities with two or three enceintes 2 ta 80 Zastrow). 

But the multiplication of enceintes involves excessive ex- 
pensé, and the art of the engineer has been able to resolve the 
problem in a simpler and more economical manner. 

To this end, the enceinte is multiplied in certain points only ; 
but suitable forms have been given to the successive works in 
order to obtain re-entrants and salients toward the country. 
The enemy, not being able to reach the re-entrants without 
being taken in flank and reverse, is obliged to attack first the 
salients and to capture, in detail, the exterior works, one after 
another. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the multiplication of 
exterior works is subject.to limits imposed by economy, and by 
the energy of the garrison. More than two or three successive 
outworks cannot be given to a front without falling into exces- 
sive expense. Besides, the existence of a greater number of 
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works to defend would have no utility; for experience has 
demonstrated that, when a garrison has defended successively 
two or three works, it is physically and morally exhausted. 

Moreover, the difficulty of providing supplies for a long defence 
must be taken into serious consideration. 

The fronts of the bastioned system are generally composed 
of the enceinte with or without retrenchment, of a tenaille, of a 
demi-lune with its “réeduit,” and of a covered-way with its 
reduits. Sometimes the bastions are detached ; or else they are 
preceded by a counter-guard or cover-face. Formerly, to 
strengthen a front, horn-works or crown-works were added. 
The covered-way may also be doubled ; the second one envelep- 
ing detached lunettes. Advanced works, glacis-coupés, and 
insulated works are sometimes employed, according as the siteis - 
aquatic or as there may be some point requiring especial atten- 
tion. 

The advanced works, having flank or reverse fires; must neces- 
sarily be captured before arriving at the exterior works properly 
so-called. 

Let it be remarked now, that all the works just mentioned 
as available to complete the bastioned system are equally well 
applied to the other systems. Besides, as we have said, there 
exists an infinity of bastioned systems, which differ in count- 
less ways. It is not, then, surprising to see the same works 
applied to the polygonal system or the system “ tenaillé.” 


V. 
DISCUSSION OF THE BASTIONED SYSTEM. 


In order to study the bastioned trace under the most general 
point of view, we are going to establish formulas which will 
determine the length of” the line of defence, that of the flank 
and that of the perpendicular, in functions of the diminished 
angle, of the half-curtain, and of the half-side of the polygon. 

or this purpose call (Fig. 8) : 

a, the diminished angle ; 

a, the half-side of the polygon ; 

b, the half-curtain ; 

F, the length of the flank; 

L, the length of the line of defence ; 

P, the perpendicular. : 

To find the value of L, we have 
L=DC=BO+ DB (1) 
The similar triangles ABC and BDE give successively : 

AC = BC cos a 
Or, a= BC cos a 
a 


cos @ 


From whence, BO= 
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Also, DE = DB cos a 
Or, b = DB cos a 


From whence, DB = ——_ 
cos @ 


Substituting in (1) we have: 
— atb 


cos @ 

The value of F will be furnished by the triangle DFH, which 

gives the proportion 
DF: FH=sin @: sine 

From whence, FH = ee (2) 

But, FH=F DF = 2b 

Also, 8B = 180°—(90°+a)—a = 180°—90°—2a = 90° —2a 

From whence, _ sin8 =sin (90°—2a) = cos 2a 

Substituting in (2) the above values, we have 

2b sin @ 
A h dicul AB eal Il b by th ] 
s to the perpendicular it will be given a e 
ABO, in oes sa find : . , 
AB=AO, tang a 

Or,. ‘ P=a tang a 

By means of these formulas, nothing is easier than to con- 
struct the different bastioned tracés when the side of the poly- 
gon, the curtain, and the diminished angle are given. 

The table, subjoined, gives the results for fifteen cases, in 
which it is supposed : 

1st. That the diminished angle varies from 10° to 20° ; 

2d. That the side of the polygon is from 500 to 1 000 metres 
in length ; 

3d. ‘That the length of the line of defence is from 450 to 600 
metres. 


Table giving Corresponding Values of the Elementary Parts of the Bastioned Tracé. 


-| Lines |Half Sides . 
of the Half | Perpen- } 
. |Defence.| Polygon. | Curtains. |dicu OBSERVATIONS. 


+a. 


Bastions str poy omit 
Flanks too o small. = 


fod ek 


FRRRSSVSERSERSS 


Good. 

Bastions too narrow. 
Filanks too small. 
Good. 


Tolerab} os. 

Pet ite 
too 

a aa 

e) ml 

Fiasks toc auall. 

F too small; P too great. 


se2gersestescta 
BaSseressseszees 


SESSSSESSSESESS 
esessssssssssss 
SZESSSSSSSLESSE 
sssssssssssssss 
sssssessussezes 
SRSSSSSSVeeeeer 
ssssstssessssss 
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The inspection of this table proves that not only the bastioned 
tracé is not general, but that, in our days, with the long lines of 
defence necessitated by the range of the modern arms, this sys- 
tem is no longer applicable, except in some rare and particular 
cases. 

We do not think it necessary to dwell longer upon the prop- 
erties of the bastioned system. 


VL 
THE POLYGONAL SYSTEM. 


The polygonal tracé is remarkable for its simplicity, coinci- 
ding as it does mainly with the rectilinear side of the polygon ; 
and for the independence and the efficacy of the flankin fies 
which can be dbtained by the caponniers with which the po- 
lygonal enceinte ought always to be provided. 

he polygonal tracé is of a general applicability because it 
satisfies in all cases the conditions of used flanking, to the limit 
of the range of the arms in use. 

Thus this tracé will adapt itself perfectly to all the lines of 
defence and all the dimensions of sides inscribed in the prece- 
ding table. Besides, the caponnier placed in the middle of the 
side is under the most favorable conditions for the establish- 
ment of low’ flanking batteries, which may be protected by 
cover-faces, orillons, a ravelin, &c., and preserve their fire to the 
last period of the siege. 

Now, if it is recollected that, after the distant contest, the 
close defence ought to oblige the besieger to execute the most 
difficult and the most dangerous labors, viz.: the construction 
of counter-batteries, the war of mines, the passages of the 
ditches, &c., it will be observed that the polygonal system lends 
itself wonderfully to the dispositions by which the object is 
attained, that is, by which the defence is prolonged. 

In fact, in considering the polygonal system in all its sim- 
plicity—a rectilinear enceinte, flanked by a caponnier for each 
tront—it is foreseen that the main ditch cannot be passed before 
flanking batteries are destroyed. If these batteries are estab- 
lished under suitable conditions, the enemy will prefer to attack 
the front by advancing directly upon the caponnier. It is then 
the question to protect and defend this important work by all 
the means which art can create. 

It is thenceforth recognized that a front of 1,000 to 1,500 
metres might be easily fortified by a rectilinear enceinte, pro- 
vided with a single Gaponnier. In organizing suitably the 
latter, not only is it known that it will ie the theatre of the 
close contest, but that all the disposable resources can be con- 
centrated in this point. 
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To realize these advantages, it is sufficient to give to the 
flanking batteries a power such that the counter-batteries of the 
besieger (which must be established opposite the flanked 
“— cannot succeed in destroying them. ‘s 

ow, both experience and reasoning prove that this result is 
possible, for, in the dangerous position of the counter-batteries, 
they would demand so much time and so great sacrifices in men 
and material that the attack will prefer to adopt a longer but 
less onerous course. 

Does not the history of sieges: prove that, notwithstanding 
the extreme weakness of the flanks of the bastioned system, 
the counter-batteries have not been practicable of execution 
when the besieger had not prematurely destroyed the flanks ? 
For still stronger reason would it be without success against 
the formidable flanks ofthe caponniers. It is then demonstrated 
by logic and experience that the advantages claimed for the 
pg system cannot be called in doubt. 

n the first place, the salient of and the approaches to the 
caponnier are swept by the ee fires of all the enceinte. 
But as it is not sufficient that the elevated defences alone should 


be charged with defending the head of the caponnier, low 
flanking batteries are provided under the ramparts, destined to 
sweep, with grazing fires, the ditch of the salient and that of its 
cover-face. If the envelope of the caponnier is doubled, the 


enemy will have to cross three ditches and to overcome all the 
obstacles which can be accumulated before a work upon which 
has been concentrated all the means of defence, such as mines, 
the covered-way, sorties, and grazing fires. 

But let it not be lost sight of that these means, concentrated 
before the caponnier, suffice to defend a front of considerable 
length, and that the enceinte, thus protected, can be reduced to 
its greatest simplicity. Here is, we believe, the place to employ 
the method of defence of Carnot, which consists in overwhelm- 
ing with curved fires the troops which the attack is obliged to 
maintain in the trenches, on account of the sorties which con- 
stantly threaten his works. In preparing dry ditches and skil- 
fully arranged. communications, the covering works of the ca- 

onnier will be defended foot by foot, and the besieged will 
iave the power of utilizing his resources in expending them by 
degrees, for as in these contests the ee: can hardly act b 
force, time and artifice will necessarily be his principal auxili- 
aries, 

This analysis of the polygonal system demonstrates the 
advantages that art can derive from it, and how well it satisfies 
the conditions of simplicity and economy. v 

Let us examine now the dispositions which can be made to 
increase the defensive power of the polygonal system and to 
prolong its defence. 
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It has been seen, in the fronts proposed by Bousmard, Chasse- 
Loup, and Fallot, how much the defensive power of the bas- 
tioned system is augmented by ameliorations of the covered- 
way, and by the developments given to the demi-lunes as well 
as to their “reduits.” Now, all the exterior works which 
modern engineers have imagined for the bastioned system can 
be applied with equal success to the polygonal system. Their 
disposition only will differ in reference to the needs of the de- 
fence. . 

Thus, to a simple polygonal system, having no other exterior 
works than the caponnier and its ravelin, might be added a 
demi-lune before each flanked angle. 

By this addition, the caponnier will be thrown into a re-en- 
trant, and the enemy can only attack it after having taken one 
or two adjacent demi-lunes. This re-enforced system can also 
be augmented by a lunette, or a detached fort, on the capital of 
the front, which the besieger must carry before being able to 
approach the demi-lunes praved upon the flanked angles. 

t is easily seen that the tracé of theenciente has no influence 

upon the combination of the exterior works, and that the whole 

uestion consists, in any system, in disposing these works so 
that they can only be attacked successively. 


VIl. 


THE SYSTEM “TENAILLE.” 


If the side of the polygon is broken in the middle, so as to 
obtain a re-entering angle equal to, or greater than a right an- 
gle, we shall have the primitive tracé “tenaillé.” 

In placing a caponnier in this re-entrant, having its flanks 
perpendicular to the tenaille faces, we obtain a system which, 
notwithstanding its simplicity, possesses a remarkable defensive 
value.* 

In fact, if the caponnier is arranged under conditions identical 
with what has just been set forth for the polygonal system, if 
the tenaillé faces are disposed so that the defensive elements 
iver and materials) are ‘sheltered from ricochet and curved 

res, the attack of such a system will present grave difficulties. 


* It is customary to apply the term “tenaillé,” or “4 tenaillés,” to any line of for- 
tification simply broken, as the author describes; but I think the characteristics 
of a system are lost in such a definition, coupled as it is with the addition of capon- 
nier for flanking. In fact, when the angle is much greater than a right angle, and 
a caponnier becomes necessary for flanking, the system is essentially polygonal; and 
in such a case itis so classed by Brialmont. To make a distinction of system, the 
re-entering angle should be a right angle, or so nearly that, that the two faces may 
flank each other, and a caponnier be dispensed with. This is the “fortification per- 
pendiculaire’”’ of Montalembert, and the “systéme tenaillé” of Brialmont; and in 
this form only are distinguishing characteristics found which deserve classification 
into a separate system.—Tr. : 
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The main ditch, being flanked by low batteries of great power, 
cannot be passed before the extinction of the flanking fires, 
But how destroy them? Situated in a re-entrant, the caponnier 
cannot be approached by the besieger without his being subject . 
to a flank and reverse fire. It will then be absolutely necessary 
to construct counter-batteries at the flanked angles, to ruin the 
batteries of the caponnier. But we have seen the difficulties 
attending this operation, while discussing the polygonal system. 

These difficulties proceed from the material impossibility of 
being able to establish counter-batteries powerful enough to ruin 
the caponniers. The position of these batteries, close to the 
body of the place, exposes them to the fire of covered batte- 
ries placed on the capitals of the flanked angles. For we ought 
not to look upon the enceinte, or body of the place, as formed 
of simple parapets in straight line ; modern fortification ought 
to be so disposed as to brave ricochet and curved fires ; it ought 
to present elevated batteries, capable of combating the close at- 
tack, and besides, these ssoond belléats ought to be reserved for 
the opportune moment, opening their fire only to hinder the es- 
tablishment of the counter-batteries. 

It is certain that the besieger will accumulate the material 
necessary in order to silence, and put out of service, the eleva- 
ted batteries. But as long as the place possesses resources it 
will succeed in repairing its batteries, in replacing its pieces, 
and in combating the close works of attack of the besieger, 
by hollow projectiles and curved fires, which will destroy each 
day the labors of the previous night. 

n this contest the attack will ultimately get the better; but 
the defence will have gained time, and the object will be accom- 
plished. 

Now, it is easy to foresee what remains to be done to aug- 
ment the defensive power of the front in question. Since it is 
known that the besieger must necessarily establish himself be- 
fore the flanked angles to destroy by counter-batteries, the flank 
fires of the caponniers, a lunette, with “ réduit,” may be placed 
before each salient, in order to maintain an obstinate contest by 
subterranean warfare and by offensive returns. 

As may be done for the other systems, the system tenaillé 
can be completed by an advanced work placed on the capital 
ot the front, which will compel the besieger to make successive 
attacks before being able to undertake the destruction of the 
caponnier. 

The practicability is easily conceived of making a general re- 
trenchment in the tenailled system, oy joining the gorges of the 
“tenaillons” by a polygonal tracé, flanked by a second capon- 


nier placed at the onge of the principal caponnier. 
8 


Each “ tenaillon 


f “ eduit.” ould be, besides, provided with a bomb- 
proo uit. 
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It is sufficient, we think, to indicate the general dispositions 
which we have just sketched, in order to carry conviction that 
the tenailled system affords no less resources than the other 
systems, and that, as in the polygonal system, there is to be 
found in it generality in the tracé, and independence in its 
flanking dispositions. 


UP THE ARKANSAS. 


Tux sun beat mercilessly on the Saint Louis levee one hot 
Sunday, past the middle of June, 1864. The paving-stones 
glared under the almost vertical rays, the water.seemed to bub- 
ble a little as it drawled past the baking bank, and even the 
church bells sounded soft and dead, as if another degree or two 
would send them dripping down to the bottoms of the towers. 
It was far more grateful to the imagination to dream of loung- 
ing among the lakes and streams of Minnesota than of flounder- 
ing through cypress swamps in Arkansas, but an order to “ pro- 
ceed, without delay, to,” etc., and there “‘ pay the troops com- 
pees the Seventh Army Corps,” did not foreshadow a summer 

shing tour, by any means; nor would an episodic tramp north- 
ward have been regarded at head-quarters as a sufficient compli- 
ance. 

There were eighteen of us, paymasters in Uncle Sam’s Army 
(I ae I should say additional paymasters, to satisfy the 
punctilio of the old corps), and accompanying clerks, who, with 
close-shaven crowns and busy handkerchiefs, sat down that Sun- 
day morning on the spacious deck of the Mollie Able, and, lit- 
erally, steamed away from Saint ‘Lonis. Whether the writer 
hereof was officer or clerk is a matter of no moment to this gal- 
loping sketch. Stacks of blankets, and cots, and trunks, and 
camp-stools, and field-desks, and a tempting array of iron boxes, 
indicated a purpose to stay a few days atleast. A few sweltered 
under ote eaves and double-breasted blue, but more lounged in 
light blouse or lighter linen. There was a major-general aboard, 
tall, handsome, and soldierly ; so, except forour iron boxes-and the 
fabulous sums of sesatblicks they were supposed to contain, we 
small fry attracted little attention, and were duly grateful. 

Monday we were at Cairo; quite a different place then from 
what it was in 1861, in that it appeared more a city and less a 
military post. The old fort still stood on the point, but it 
seemed neglected ; and there was little of that trim, alert look, 
which Cairo wore when saucy rebel gunboats were in the daily 
habit of running up from Columbus, and peering impudently 
around the bend tdlow Bird’s Point. 
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En passant, Cairo has much for which to thank the great re- 
bellion or its consequences, as well as the great Central Rail- 
way of Illinois; and, were it not for the fact that there is a 
curious suspicion in the public mind that their natural order is 
reversed, in that the water is. higher than the land, it a yet 
arrive at the dignity of a considerable village. In Mark Tap- 
ley’s day, it might have been creditable to “be jolly” there, 
but to be jolly there after the fashion of modern days in that 
latitude, is not, it is thought, considered at all praiseworthy in 
any Christian or even social circle. 

Along the Mississippi, above the mouth of White River, there 
was even then comparatively little to remind one of the war 
which had passed, indeed was then passing, along. Here and 
there, a chimney from which the house had been burned away, 
and, in the villages, a kind of furtive, living-by-permission look, 
was about all which met the eye of the casual observer. Co- 
lumbus, that one time Gibraltar of rebellion, sat quietly at the 
foot of the bluff once crowned with rebel batteries, but the eye 
saw little of the warlike from the river, and the bloody field of 
Belmont lay hidden in the woods across the stream. Fort Pil- 
low, red as it is historically with the blood of wholesale mur- 
der, looks to the passer by the river the same as before the war, 
and even Memphis could hardly be said to show scars, despite 
the great naval fight which, one morning, thundered by her 
levee, the result whereof so disgusted her blatant chivalry. 

General Joe Shelby had just planted a battery at Clarendon, 
on White River, and, in the dusk of day-dawn, riddled and 
burned a National gunboat, one of the fitly so called “ mosquito 
fleet,” and so we stopped in Memphis for “ something to, turn 
up.” It was rumored, indeed, that General Joe, when he took 
the gunboat aforesaid, had carefully counted the funds which 
the paymaster of the craft had on hand, and scrupulously given 
that officer a receipt for the same; but we rather doubted the 
safe passage of a voucher of that description through the office 
of the Second Auditor. 

Doubtless, Memphis is a pleasant place. There are hand- 
some residences and airy squares, and a pleasant look generally ; 
but he who, in the summer of 1864, went to the caravansary 
yclept the ‘“‘ Gayoso House,” under the impression that he could 
there buy wherewith to satisfy the wants of the inner man, was 
morally certain to be disappointed ; and so, when the Henry Von 
Phul came along bound downward, and our chief issued orders 
to go aboard, we were not seriously grieved. : 

bout midnight on Sunday night, a-week after leaving Saint | 
Louis, a little distant light twinkling across a wide field of 
water was announced tobe on one of the gunboats lying at the 
mouth of White River, and about one o’clock we “ rounded to” 
alongside ‘the Tylor, one of the first of the wooden gunboats 


4 
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built on the Western rivers, and one which has done as much, 
at least, and as valuable service in the good cause as any other 
on those streams. 

Mr. Power (I don’t know his title, naval rank being quite be- 
yond my present acquirements), commanding the Tylor, received 
our party, and its multitudinous and ponderous luggage, with 
characteristic hospitality, and for the remainder of that night 
we virtually had possession. I mounted the hammock netting, 
and, wrapped in my blanket, soon floated off into dreamland. 
After a while I woke from a dream of falling overboard to find 
myself are in a dense cloud of fog, which drenched me 
like rain, and proved the characteristic precursor of a day of in- 
tense heat. ; 

Whatever it may have been elsewhere, July 4th, 1864, on 
the gunboat Zylor, lying at the mouth of White River, was— 
well, it is not too much to say, a by no means cool day. About 
noon, the Zezxington, at anchor in the stream, fired a national 
salute from her eight-inch Dahlgrens, and both boats displayed 
a prodigal profusion of bunting. Otherwise all was lifeless and 
dull in the blazing sunlight, and we listlessly lay about the 
boat, in everybody’s way, and in our own, too seething hot to 
talk, or read, or think. , 

That night, Commodore Phelps came in from White River 


on the Hastings, and, after muc ae along shore be- 


tween the two boats, by landsmen, and much official intercom- 
munication by oar, it was decided that the Zylor (much to the 
disgust of her officers, for she drew seven feet, and there were 
six and a half feet on the White River bars) and the Fawn 
(verily a warlike name) should, on the succeeding day, take the 
troublesome army paymasters to Duval’s Bluff, the terminus of 
the railway from Little Rock. . 

Roocesiney: at noon of July 5th, we steamed slowly out 
from that delightful spot (heaven grant I may never be there 
again more than thirty seconds at a time during the whole of 
my natural life—nor after), crawled up the Mississippi a short 
distance, and plunged straight into the woods—apparently,—so 
narrow is the mouth of White River, and took our way leisurely 
up that swampy, mosquito-haunted, fever-cursed, bush-whacker- 
infected, navigable ditch. 

Soon after sunrise the next morning, as two or three of our 
party were seeking in the fresh ee to recover from the 
effects of mosquitoes and suffocation between decks, fifteen or 
twenty rifle-shots rang out with startling sharpness, and as many 
puffs of white smoke darted from the bushes that fringed the 
river bank, while the balls flew about in a most reckless and in- 
considerate manner, shattering a bowl, in which one of our party 
was just then washing his hands, into countless fragments, and 
twitching the ends of the writer’s hair in a very uncomfortable 
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way; whereupon the hand-washing gentleman incontinently 
dived into a neighboring bed, and the writer, as incontinently, 
explored the nearest route down to the gun-deck. In explana- 
tion of these several movements it should be remembered that, 
like commanding generals, we were enjoined not to expose our- 
selves unnootanielty. You understand? To be sure you do. 
Instantly half a dozen eight-inch Dahlgrens, and thirty-pound 
Parrotts, and twice as many more pieces of lighter caliber thun- 
dered back from both boats, and half-second shrapnel, grape, 
canister, and other gentle’ messengers of like parentage went 
crashing through the dense forest. A plentiful fall of foliage | 
and branches and small trees followed each discharge, but we 

had no reagon to suppose we hit any thing else—the skulking 

scamps hugged the ground too closely. And this sort of polite 

attention, at most unexpected moments, from our “ misguided 

brethren,” we were at any time likely to, and several times did 

receive. And this they called war. If it is, so is any other 

species of assassination—poisoning, for example. 

White River, from its mouth to Duval’s Bluff, is little more 
than a narrow, crooked ditch, which seems i only for - 
draining an immense swamp. Two or three times between those 
points, capes of high land reach the river; which are all dignified 
with the name of bluffs. All else is interminable swamp. The 
forest stands dense and high up to the brow of the low banks, 
and the sunlight rarely finds its way into these dusky fast- 
nesses, while the whole air is vocal with the jubilations of vast 
clouds of mosquitos and other cognate productions. Malaria 
inexhaustible hangs and floats with mephitic breath through 
all the regions round about, and fevers ghastly and wasting 
“grin horribly ” éut of the dark and festering unde wth that 
lines the river banks for miles together. es the so-called 
bluffs which reach the river have a sort of lonesome, sorry look, 
as if they had been dropped into quite different places from their 
preference, and, despite their high-sounding names—Claren- 
don and Saint Charles, for example—more desolate and unin- 
viting-looking places of residence it is difficult to conceive. The 
river itself, though deep, and, for a Western or Southern stream, 
unusually free from shallows and bars, is very narrow and very 
crooked. In many places it is difficult for two boats of medium 
size to meet and pass, and in many others so crooked that a boat 
of the description just named must slack and mancuvre with 
considerable care to avoid running her nose into the bank; and 
when these boats nreet where the qualities of crookedness and 
narrowness are combined, one must lie to while the other works 
around her, The water seems clear, but is of a sickly greenish hue, 
and tastes, in summer, as if somewhere in its course it had flowed 
very leisurely over a saltpetre marsh, if such things be; and 
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when one has fever, and there is no ice aboard, the warm, 
brackish stuff is any thing but palatable. 

Through these scenes we crawled cautiously a day and a 
half, anchoring at night, lest we should stick fast on the bottom, 
and so fall another easy prey to General Joe. 

As we approached Duval’s Bluff, signs of that! great waste 
which seems inevitably to attend the supplying large armies 
began to be seen. Here and there a bale of hay or a partially 
filled. box of “hard-tack” went floating down stream, and at 
one place a whole barge-load of baled hay lay half immersed in 
the lazy river. Duval’s Bluff was at that time the dépdt of 
supply of the whole army of occupation in Arkansas, through 
_ which every thing for the use of the army must pass, except 
what little found its way to Fort Smith by trains ffom Leaven- 
worth and Fort Scott; and, if report spoke truly, these trains 
were quite as much taken up with sutler’s stores as with army 
supplies. E 

On that breathless July day the town lay baking in the 
sun. Hay, hard-tack, bacon, coffee, sugar, shovels, picks, 
flour, oats, hardware, clothing; and quartermaster’s, commis- 
sary’s, sutler’s, traders’ and speculators’ stores and traps were 
stacked in apparently inextricable confusion all over and beyond 
the narrow, rough landing; and farther back, the stores and 
warehouses of the functionaries above named, hastily set up of 

reen, undressed lumber, emitted the peculiar odor which fol- 
ows the contact of damp wood and hot sun-rays. Six-mule 
teams twisted and tangled themselves into most unaccountable 
shapes, and were lashed and cursed out straight by fuming red- 
faced teamsters; orderlies hurried about after the most pomp- 
ous fashion; the officer of the day looked resigned, but boiled 
under his closely buttoned blue and transverse scarf, and de- 
tails of soldiery seemed bent upon pitting the smallest possible 
amount of labor against the longest sendin space of time. Had 
there been a fight in prospect, en differently they would have 
worked ! 

Passenger-coaches were rare indeed in that region, and two 
o’clock p.m. found our whole party, luggage, iron boxes, and 
all, stowed pell-mell into a box-car for transportation to Little 
Rock, forty-five miles away. Rude as were the accommoda- 
tions, and rough and hard as were our seats, the change from 
the cautious crawling up White River to the rush of a railwa 
train—from the fever-laden breath of the swamp to the fres 
breeze of the prairie—was delightful indeed; though the road 
was in bad order, and the cal of the train—considering the 
condition of the track—was something beyond the safe. The 
railroads of the Southern States used by the Government for 
military purposes were rarely in good order, but it is thought 
that no instance is known where a train was, for that reason, 
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run slowly. Twenty miles of high woodland or open prairie 
and the train plunged into a cypress swamp, in which, with 
little change, we ran until we reached the Arkansas River op- 
posite Little Rock. Milltary posts, with garrisons varying 
from half a company to two or three regiments, were scattered 
along the railroad at intervals of two to five miles; but evidences 
of recent tearing up of the track and wrecked cars and engines 
were visible in more than one place; and scarcely a week went 
by that the bold riders of Shelby did not dash in and tear u 
the track, or sometimes “ gobble” a station ortwo. Generals 
West and Carrwould chase them away, up to Searcy or Jack- 
sonport, without being able to force a fight, and return; and 
before the saddles were off their troopers’ horses, the track 
would be again torn up and another garrison made prisoners, 
under their very noses. General Joe was as annoying and as 
difficult to catch asa flea, and, so far as the war as a whole was 
concerned, occupied about the same relative position. 

It was nearly sunset when we stopped on the river-bank op- 
posite Little Rock, and the scene was beautiful indeed. Dis- 
tance and the mellow evening light softened and smoothed all 
asperities, and even positive opines was then rounded into 
lines of beauty. Above the landing, the rock from which the 
city takes its name sprang boldly from the water’s edge to 
something more than a hundred feet, its sides fringed with scat- 
tered trees, and its summit crowned with a few houses which 
stood out picturesquely against the red glow of the evening 
sky. The landing itself slanted not too sharply upward some 
fifty feet, its steeper slope fading into a wide, waving table land, 
which swept off gently into the low lands lying farther down 
the river. At the lower edge of the city a large residence stood 
on a knoll close to the river, bowered in huge old trees, whose 
long, feathery summits swung gracefully in the evening wind. 
Under their broad span the shadows looked cool and inviting, 
while through their grateful gloom a red bar of sunlight piereed 
like a long lance of tes, and spread a rosy glow over a white 
dress that fluttered in the doorway as the breeze wandered 
through the long, wide hall beyond. No one of our party ever 
knew who Was the wearer of that simple white dress, but how 
many memories of home, of sister, wife, or sweetheart, were 
wakened by its distant, transient gleam, who shall say? The 
city seemed to sleep quietly on the quiet river. Far beyond, 
the primeval forest, whose topmost boughs seemed to be inter- 
laced with the purple vapors of sunset, shut in the vision, and 
then the rich green of the shade-trees—the white fences that 
shone among the shrubbery—the sentinel spires standing 
motionless here and there—the rolling turf that distance made 
smooth and velvety—the long streets running through leafy 
aislese—even the Government teams standing patiently at the 
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levee—all, lay bathed in the refracted glory of a storm-promis- 
ing sunset. From where we stood, if we could but shut out the 
incongruous sights and sounds immediately around us, it was 
dreamland indeed. 

But these sights and sounds could not be shut out for us. 
There was luggage to be looked to and iron boxes to be cared 
for. We were not tourists, but “ Lincoln hirelings,” arid we 
had work to do. 

So we crossed the river, and the nearer we approached the 
city the more decidedly the glory faded out—the less it all look- 
ed like dreamland, and the more it put on that worm-eaten 
look which characterized so large a proportion of Southern towns 
under the regime of the “ peculiar institution.” The site of Little 
Rock is as favorable to the erection of a large and handsome city 
as could well be selected, and the country in its immediate vi- 
cinity on the south side of the river is certainly beautiful to look 
at; but what may be its character for productiveness we had no 
opportunity of ascertaining. The rock from which the city takes 
its name is believed to be the first high land worthy of the 
name on theriver. At least it is the first above Pine Bluff, one 
hundred miles below Little Rock, whereof we shall have occa- 
sion to speak again. 

Before the war, it probably contained four or five thousand 
inhabitants, and, possibly, may have been a neat, trim place. 
Certainly it is susceptible of being made so by very inconsider- 
able care and expense. It is said, however, that in the towns 
and villages of the Northwest, where people of all nativities are 
congregated, a close observer, walking through the streets, can 
tell from the appearance of each house and its surroundings, on 
which side of Mason and Dixon’s line its occupant was reared, 
and that’ the neatest and most carefully kept places generally 
indicate New England nurture. 

The proportion of Yankees in Little Rock before the war was 
small. At the time of which I write there were some handsome 

laces there, or rather there were some places which might have 

een made handsome. The houses,large and small, were near- 
ly all simply square boxes with halls running through the mid- 
dle, and rooms on each side, and little attention seemed to have 
been given either to proportion or eee A portion of our 
party were quartered in the former residence of the rebel General 
Albert Pike. The house was of Brick, two stories high, vast 
and square, with wide piazzas, supported by huge columns‘of 
mongrel Doric, running across the front and rear. These col- 
umns were heavily wreathed with ivy, and were almost the only 
relief to the plain, stern, austere look of the house. There was 
little which toa Northern eye looked pleasant and homelike, 
and this » ay be taken asa type. Int — gloomy parlor 
stood a gi .nd piano, which, to our knowledge, was never open- 
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ed, and close by was a harp, and dust lay thick over all. The 
General’s wife, with a young son or two, and some female friends 
occupied the upper rooms, while we were quartered below. I 
often saw her dress whisking throngh some doorway, but her 
face, I think, never. The old lady had sent her young lady 
daughters down to their father at Camden, where he then was 
with a portion of the rebel army. She was willing to trust them 
there practically alone, but not in Little Rock under her own 
guardianship. She thought they were safer down there, wheth- 
er by reason of the superior virtue of the rebel officers, or the 
superior attractiveness of the Yankees, we never learned. And 
this may be taken as a type of Southern feeling when unbiased 
by motives of personal interest or passion. 

The State House might readily have been mistaken for the 
building of an unsuccessful school enterprise, where play, and 
that of a careless and destructive sort, had steadily supplanted 
study, and reigned until itself had eee of ennui; but few 
would have imagined it the capitol of the State. Lower 
down the same street a school building had been taken for 
head-quarters, and General Steele’s quarters lay between. Fences 
were broken and prostrate—trees were broken and peeled— 
sidewalks were torn up and worn out—grogshops, and gam- 
bling-houses, and worse, lined the ways—the streets were full 
of swaggering soldiers and more swaggering women, and alto- 
gether the place failed ridiculously to maintain its promise from 
across the river. 

When we arrived in the city we “put up” at a place claim- 
ing to be a hotel, and rejoicing in the name of “The Anthony 
House.” We thought the “Gayoso” at Memphis. bad enough ; 
relatively, it was luxury itself. Imagine a score of the meanest 
hotels you ever saw, add to them, indefinitely, impudence, sear- 
city, vermin, filth, and lewdness, boil down until you pro- 
duce one which shall be a double-distilled concentration of the 
whole, and you may perhaps have some faint conception of the 
“ Anthony.” There were more Cleopatras than Antonys, only 
they had committed moral, not physical, suicide. 

t is to be hoped the town is in better condition now. 

But you’re tired, no doubt. So let us rest, and, with a prayer 
for the regeneration of Little Rock, ‘sleep over it”—sure that 
you will not be half as weary of waiting on paper as we were at 
the “Anthony.” 

Vou. V.—16 
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THE ARMY BILL. 


“ Be advised ; 
eat not a furnace for your foe so hot, 
at it do singe yourself.” 
Kine Henry VIII., Act L, Scene I. 


Our National legislators will have much more than Congress- 
men commonly have to answer for, if they fail at this time to 
give us a most efficient army organization. The pregnant les- 
sons of the recent past are before them ; the great captains that 
it has produced are with them for counsellors ; and the moment- 
ous importance of providing now against the exigencies which 
a bitter experience has shown us are to be anticipated, should 
induce them to an exhaustive consideration of the subject. 

Emerging from our recent struggle with an exceedingly high 
estimate of the advantage that a large standing army, all vied 
for the fray, would have been to us at the Teatusies of the 
war, there is danger that we shall be willing to lose more in our 
endeavor to avert a second visitation of the dreaded calamity, 
than its actual coming would cost us. The times are changed, 
indeed, e¢ nos in illis, since that period, by no means remote, 
when the Regular Army of the United States of America con- 
sisted of six thousand one hundred and eighty-eight officers and 
men, all told, and that foree was deemed more than sufficient 
for the protection of her interests. Well may we ask, what has 
it profited us to save some thousands yearly on our peace estab- 
lishment, and to run in debt by the thousand millions, when a 
sudden ontbreak found us unprepared ¢ 

But, revolving these things, let us be careful at the same time 
to avoid the extreme of creating so large an army as will in- 
volve a needless expense, and even a diatant danger, to the 
state. Some, at this time, will be disposed to ridicule the idea 
of Preetorian perils under a Republican form of government. 
Let them consider a moment. A large army concentrated when 
Abraham Lincoln assumed the reins of government would, no 
doubt, have been a good thing in his hands; but, after all, it was 
not so much the want of disciplined men as the want of a 
disciplined man at the head of the Government, that gave the 
rebellion a start, months before Lincoln was inaugurated. Sup- 

se acase. Jefferson Davis was once Secretary of War of the 

nited States. It would not have been a wonderful thing, at 
one time, if he had been made President. Had he been so 
when the great rebellion broke out, and had the regular army 
of the United States, subject to his orders, consisted of one hun- 
dred thousand men, what security would it have given us? We 
have had bad Presidents, and we shall have more. Who can 
foresee the future ? 


















THE ARMY BILL. 


“We build on what we deem eternal rock ; , 
A future age asks where the fabric stood: 
And in the dust, sifted and searched in vain, 
The undiscoverable secret sleeps.” 


So much, on both sides, may be said im eatremis ; and now in 
the middle course let us try to go safely. 

The Regular Army, as at present constituted, supposing the 
ranks to be full, has forty-three thousand two hundred and forty- 
six officers and men. ‘The act of June 17, 1850, “to increase 
the rank and file of the Army,” etc., section 2, authorizes the 
President, whenever the exigencies of the service require it, to 
increase to seventy-four the number of privates in any company 
(Artillery or Infantry—there are seventy-eight privates in a 
troop of Cavalry), “ serving at the several sales posts on the 
western frontier, and at remote and distant stations.” There 
would be four thousand five hundred and sixty privates added 
to the army, if all the companies belonging to the old regiments 
to which this enactment applies were serving at distant stations 
in the emergency contemplated, and the aggregate would be in- 
creased to forty-seven thousand eight hundred and six. How 
many should be added to this force to render it adequate to the 

resent and prospective wants of the country? ‘Not many. 

e want an army a little more than large enough to garrison 
our forts and military posts in the present, and so constituted as 
to be capable of an expansion that will meet the demands of 
any exigency likely to arise in the future. That is to say, we 
want a force recruited to as small a minimum, but susceptible 
of increase to as large a maximum, as possible. In few, organ- 
ization is the great desideratum, and economy is next to it. 

The bill of Senator Wilson, reported back by the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the Senate, January 16, provides that the 
military peace establishment of the United States shall consist 
of five regiments of Artillery (on the model of the Fifth Artil- 
lery), twelve regiments of Cavalry, each of the strength now 
prescribed by law, and fifty-five regiments of Infantry, with the 
old ten-company organization. It proposes a s not ve 
essentially different from that of the Army as now constituted, 
—of which more anon—and increases the whole force to an 
aggregate of* sixty-three thousand six hundred and fifty, with 
a provision for its further increase, at the discretion of the Pres- 
ident, “ whenever the exigencies of the service require” it, by 
the addition of eighteen thousand seven hundred infantrymen 
to eighty-two thousand three hundred and fifty officers an 
men. 


; * 


* These figures are as nearly exact as the case admits; ¢. g., the number of post 
ordnance sergeants arid military storekeepers varies according to the requirements 
of the service. The bands allowed to each regiment are not included in the above 
aggregate. 
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There is not much fault to be found with these figures. An 
_ army of about sixty thousand men, that may be made eighty 
thousand, if occasion requires, seems to be a fair estimate in the 

resent state of the country. It is safe to predict however—if 
it may be done without committing a Bunsbyism—that if all is 
quiet for ten years to come, the number will within that time 
be reduced; and that if we have serious troubles, it will surely 
be augmented. After all—let it be ever so many times reiter- 
ated—it is of the first importance, as far as may be, to have the 
plan of the structure perfected now for all time, however much 
our ideas of its proper size and costliness may vary at different 
junctures. 

Now that the Emperor of the French has given notice 
of the withdrawal of his troops from Mexico, and the possible 
complications growing out of his support of Maximilian are no 
longer a bugbear to us, probably Senator Wilson will be willing 
even at the outset to take off a few units from the left of his ci- 
phers and give us an. army of about fifty thousand men; and 
many of these, it is hoped, we may dispense with when every 
thing, throughout the length and breadth of our own land, seems 
settled to an enduring and spontaneous disposition on the part 
of all to unite in a new career of peaceful prosperity, excelling 
all the past. 

Beyond the matter of these figures, Senator Wilson’s plan, 
while in the main commendable, has several features that will 
be deemed decidedly objectionable. Chief among these are 
the method of officering the new regiments and making cer- 
tain staff appointments; the incorporation of colored troops 
with the line ; the employment of invalid officers and soldiers ; 
and the abandonment of the battalion organization of the In- . 
fantry. 

The bill proposes that all the officers of one-half of all the 
Cavalry regiments in the service, except one-third of those above 
the grade of first lieutenant, shall be selected from among the 
more meritorious of thé Volunteer Cavalry officers who have 
served two years during the war; it makes a similar provision 
with regard to each of the additional companies which by its 
terms are to be added to the nine existing battalion-regiments of 
Infantry—two to each battalion—before they are divided into 
regiments organized on the old plan with ten companies each ; 
it directs that the ten colored regiments which it calls for shall 
be entirely officered by officers of colored troops who have served 
two years during the war, and who have been distinguished for 
capacity and good conduct in the field; and it ee that the 
eight regiments to be composed of men who have been wounded 
or discharged from the service on account of disease contracted in 
the line of duty, shall be officered throughout by officers selected 
from the Veteran Reserve Corps, or other officers of Volunteers 
who have been disabled in service. 
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The retention of these stipulations in the bill—if it pass— 
will create two distinctive classes in the army, and will lead to 
endless bickerings and jealousies. It will be unjust to the West 
Point graduates, whose entrance to the Academy and close appli- 
cation there were induced by the implied promise that the first 
vacancies that they were competent to fill, should be theirs. It 
will be unjust in the end to the Volunteer officers of spirit 
themselves, who will find that it leads to many mortifications to 
rank those who know more about their business than them- 
selves. But these considerations of injustice to persons and 
classes are as nothing compared with what should be thought of 
first—the efficiency of the service itself. 

Yes, gentlemen of all shades of politics in Congress, forget 
your party creeds for the nonce; forget your relatives and friends 
who are anxious to serve on.the peace establishment; forget 
even, in this connection, the heroes who have fought and bled 
and deserve well of their country ;—and give us an army all of 
whose officers shall be gentlemen who could not have attained 
their positions had they not been in every way fitted for them. 
Throw open the gates wide for all educated soldiers, no matter 
whether they have attained their knowledge in the school of 
theory or in the school of practice, or both, provided it is certain 
that they possess it. Let all who desire, compete before thorough 
boards of examination for all the vacant positions, and, be he 
West-Pointer or be he Volunteer Veteran, may the best man win! 

For the gallant officers and soldiers of volunteers who have 
fought in the war—those of them that desire more than the con- 
sciousness that they have done their duty by their country in 
her hour of peril,—reward them, if you think proper, in some 
other way, but so that no great public interest may be jeopard- 
ized. When will our lawmakers come to a unanimous recog- 
nition of the great truth that shonld underlie all law-making, 
that the object of legislation should never be to reward or pun- 
ish individuals or lesser communities of individuals, except so 
far as the reward or punishment is for the advantage, immedi- 
ate or remote, of the state? . 

It is to be hoped that no dogmatic rule will be adopted di- 
recting that certain vacancies shall be filled at this time only 
by selection from among the volunteer officers, or only by se- 
lection from among the regular officers. Inaugurate the new 
peace establishment by choosing all its officers and assignin 
them their grades in accordance with their degrees of wali 


cation, no matter how they became qualified, provided they 


have served in the United States regular or volunteer service 
two years during the war, or are graduates of the Military 
Academy. After thus organizing the new army, return to the 
rule that the only channel for the admission of new ofticers— 
except certain staff officers afd the promotion of meritorious 
non-commissioned officers as now atitherised by law—shall be 
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through the West Point Academy. Let the capacity of this 
institution be enlarged sufficiently to enable it to fill, with the 
exceptions noted, all the vacancies that are likely to occur. A 
bill has already been introduced into the United States Senate 
by Senator Wilson, authorizing the President, in addition to 
the number of cadets heretofore authorized by law, to appoint 
two cadets for each State represented in Congress, and seventy- 
five cadets “at large,” sons of officers, non-commissioned 
officers and privates, who have died in the military service, to 
be apportioned to the several States according to the number 
of tr as by each during the war. This is a step in 
the right direction, and the partial exclusion, by the terms of 
the act, of certain Southern States from the benefit of its pro- 
visions, seems a righteous judgment upon them for the acts of 
their recreant sons educated at this very institution. 

The general rule that the efficiency of the service should be 
considered before the private advantage of individuals and 
classes, militates strongly also against the incorporation of 
colored troops into the Regular Army, and against the employ- 
ment of invalid officers and soldiers as a part of the line of the 
army. Politics, be it once more asseverated, should have noth- 
ing to do with the action of Congress in this matter. Would 
that our Solons, while considering this subject, might be in the 
condition of that gentleman whom Mr. John Phenix mentions, 
who, being questioned as to his politics, replied that he had 
none ; and when his interlocutor, surprised, repeated the inquiry, 
responded with emphasis that he had “ not a dashed politic!” 

et the status of the blacks be settled in some other than the 
Military Bill. If in the course of human events (as our 
“framers ” phrased it), the time shall arrive when the whites 
and the blacks shall be deemed equal in every respect in this 
country, there will need no clause in the act organizing the 
army, to authorize the recruiting of men of all hues. But if to. 
this complexion we must not come at last, it will only be a 
matter of future embarrassment to make the proposed innovation 
now. If we would have our army a harmonious whole, we 
must see to it that it has homogeneous parts. Let us have no 
distinctions or classes in it whatever, except such as are purely 
military. Let all the officers be on the same footing; let all, 
the constituent elements of the ranks be the same; let every 
thing be avoided that is calculated in the remotest degree to 
interfere with the congruity and efficiency of the entire mili- 
tary system. Meanwhile let all who have served faithfully in 
the war, white or black, and especially those who are disabled 
by wounds received or sickness contracted in the line of duty, 
be gratefully and appropriately remembered, without making 
them an encumbrance and an incubus to the army. 

The French battalion organization for the Infantry—to pro- 
ceed to the next controvertible point in Senator Wilson’s 
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measure—seems preferable to that which gives ten companies 
—together with the full complement of field and staff officers 
for every ten companies—to each regiment. A regiment of 
ten companies recruited to the maximum strength is, unwieldy. 
Battalions of eight companies, numbering in all not more than 
eight hundred men at the highest, are more easily handled as- 
such, and when three of them act together they are more com- 

act, more readily mancuvred, and far less expensive than a 

rigade. For instance, suppose that instead of the fifty-five 
regiments of Infantry, with tén companies each, proposed by 
Senator Wilson’s bill, we have eighteen regiments, each com- 
posed of three battalions of eight companies respectively, com- 
prising, with a slight alteration in the complement of men to a 
company, the same force in the aggregate as that provided for 
in the act. Each regiment, when serving as a unit in the field, 
might constitute a demi-brigade, nearly equal in size to an or- 
dinary brigade. Then with one-half the number of brigadier- 
generals required by the other system, and with one-third the 
number of colonels and lieutenant-colonels, and the very con- 
siderable reduction in the number of staff officers thus rendered 
feasible, we claim that the same force may be wielded much 
more effectively, and will be inspected, supplied, disciplined, 
and drilled more efficiently in active service, and all this at 
much less cost than by any other mode of subdivision that has 
yet been putin practice. Moreover, this organization gives ad- 
ditional facilities for recruiting the regiment. One battalion 
may be on recruiting service while the two other battalions 
are in active service, without destroying the efficiency of the 
command. This consideration is an important one; and, in- 
deed, the matter of recruiting is one for which special provision 
should be made. 

This battalion organization, be it remembered, has not had 
a fair trial in our army, but the superiority which it gives the 
French, Infantry has long been a subject of remark. Its 
efficiency for the field has been dwelt on here, for, although we 
are about to place the army on a peace footing, it must be such 
a peace footing as contemplates a state of war, and holds itself 
in readiness for it. 
There is some difference of opinion among those who are in- 

terested in the subject, with regard to the proper titles of the 

eneral officers of the army, commencing with that of the chief 
in command. Some would have the highest officer (under the 
President) called simply general, and under him a certain 
number of lieutenant-generals, and next in grade a certain 
number of major-generals, and under these a certain number of 
brigadier-generals. This is a matter of the smallest import- 
ance. The Duke of Wellington, so that his famous nose were 
left him intact, called by any other title would have smelt as 


much. The dignity of licutenant-general since we first had a 
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military establishment has been the highest known to our ser- 
vice, “whereof the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary,” and is endeared to us by its association with the names 
of Washington, Scott, and Grant. That of general simply, on 
the other hand, is made hateful to us as representing the 
nomenclature of the military establishment of the recently 
rampant “Southern Confederacy.” The President isthe gen- 
eral-in-chief of all the armies of the United States, and it seems 
eae appropriate that his locum tenens in the tield should 
e called lieutenant-general.* 

We would, however, have the separate departments and 
every army in the field commanded by a lieutenant-general. 
The appropriate commands of the major-generals and brigadier- 
generals are those of the division and brigade, and no military 
, vn can lay claim ‘to be complete which fails to recognize 

this fact. The organization of the staff, in Senator Wilson’s 
bill, remains nearly as it is now. Instead of the number of 
eneral officers provided therein, we think there should be one 
ieutenant-general commanding, three-lieutenant-generals, five 
major-generals, and from seven to ten brigadier-generals, The 
paymaster-general is made a brigadier-general, and thus, 
very properly, given uniform rank with the chiefs of the 
co-ordinate departments. He has two deputies (lieutenant- 
colonels), and sixty paymasters (majors), instead of twenty-five. 
“The centralized organization of the pay department is a very 
faulty one, and worked very badly during the late war. There 
should be a special paymaster for each brigade, charged with 
the prompt and regular payment of the regiments that com- 
ose it. 
‘ The increase in the number of paymasters in the bill, it will 
be observed, is much greater in proportion than the increase in 
the number of men to be paid. Can any good reason for this 
be assigned? It is not apparent. Forty paymasters should be 
capable of paying an army of the contemplated size regularly 
once in two months, even scattered as the troops must neces- 
sarily be around a continent, on the peace establishment. 

The eighteenth, section of the bill prescribes the number of 
medical officers of the army. It gives us a surgeon-general 
with the rank of brigadier-general; one assistant surgeon- 
general (instead of two), with the rank of colonel of cavalry ; 
seventy-five surgeons, with the rank of major of cavalry (in- 
stead of sixteen lieutenant-colonels and fifty majors), and one 


* While we do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our contribu- 
tors, we take pleasure in expressing our general concurrence with the views so 
ably advocated in this article. We, however, differ from the author in one re- 
spect, and decidedly think that the highest grade in our army should be that of 
“general” or “marshal.” The title of lieutenant-general is indeed open to the 
author’s criticism, but we should only be adopting one somewhat inappropriate title 
in exchange for two which would then possess a meaning, but now have none. 
—Epiror. 
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hundred and fifty assistant surgeons (instead of one hundred 
and fourteen), ‘ with the rank, pay, and emoluments of captains 
of cavalry after three years’ service, and with the rank, pay, and 
emoluments of first lieutenants of cavalry for the first three 

ears’ service.” All this is very well, except the figures, which 

ere and throughout should be made to correspond with the re- 
ductions indicated as proper to be made in the numbers of 
the rank and file, but injustice is done in the provisions that alZ 
the vacancies thus created shall be filled by persons who have 
served as staff and regimental surgeons or assistant-surgeons 
of: volunteers two years during the war, and that those who 
have served as assistant surgeons of volunteers three years 
shall be eligible for promotion to the grade of captain. Many 
of the assistant-surgeons of the regular army have served four, 
five, and six years, have passed their second examination, and 
are now entitled to the next vacancies, from whatever cause, 
that may occur in the grade of surgeon. Most of these, though 
commissioned and paid as assistant-surgeons only, have done 
the duty of surgeons in the most arduous positions during the 
whole war. In accordance with the method already indicated, 
let these and the volunteer medical officers, who desire posi- 
tions, be subjected to the same tests before examining boards 
in competion for the vacant offices. 

No mention is made in the bill, in prescribing what the 
medical department ‘shall hereafter consist of,” of the medical 
cadets, of whom there are now seventy, or of hospital stewards, 
of whom the last published record gives us nine hundred and, 
thirty-one. The medical cadets did some good service during 
the war, but probably are not needed in the peace establish- 
ment. The number of hospital stewards is regulated by the 
surgeon-general in accordance with the necessities of the ser- 
vice, under the act of April 16, 1862, “to reorganize and in- 
crease the efficiency of the medical department uf the army.” 
’ Their occupation, too, for the most part, is gone. Senator Wil- 
son’s bill, probably, is not intended to repeal the act above 
referred to. 

The bill directs that medical purveyors and medical inspect- 
ors shall be detailed from among the surgeons; and here a word 
with regard to details for service in general. The efficiency of 
regiments in the field was frequently very seriously impaired, 
during the war, by the wholesale details of officers for stati dut 
which were constantly made from them. Especially was this 
the case with the regiments of the Regular Army, and necessari- 
i so, under the circumstances, and in its present organization. 

he signal corps, the general staff, the thousand and one duties 


connected with recruiting, organizing, and supplying the vol- 
unteer forces, made it necessary, during the war, thus to crip- 
ple the old regiments of the Regular Army, which should have 
stood in all their greatest vigor, models of the results of sol- 
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dierly training for the raw troops to take pattern from—for the 
whole army to follow and emulate. One of the most important 
reforms that could be instituted in the service would be a pro- 
vision against the recurrence of this evil in a future emergency. 

We need something like the corps of état-major in the 
French army, for supplying the principal staff positions ;—a class 
of officers educated especially for their specific duties, attached 
to no regiments, and, therefore, when placed upon duty in their 
appropriate positions, leaving no vacancies in the line that can- 
not be — just at the time when it is important that regi- 
. ments and companies should have their full complement of offi- 
cers. For the minor staff positions, and other similar details, 
it is recommended that supernumerary lieutenants be attached 
to the ‘regiments, and placed on the roster for such duties. 
: There will always be plenty for them to do. In a country like 
ours, it is more important to have an abundance of educated offi- 
cers for duty than to keep a very large standing army. Our 
people are apt at learning, asthe recent war has shown. If the 
educated teachers of the military art had been more numerous 
among us when the war broke out, we should have,had a well- 
disciplined army much sooner. The military mill on the Hud- 
son can hardly grind out too many brevet second lieutenants. 
And 0, to return: in the medical department, it would be better 
to leave the surgeons and assistant surgeons with their regiments, 
and establish distinctive and higher grades for the medical in- 
spectors, and medical directors, and medical purveyors. It may 
be answered that, for the peace establishment, these distinctive 
higher grades may well be dispensed with; but we insist that 
our peace footing should be the complete skeleton, as far as may 
be, of our war footing. There is no time for tinkering, and per- 
haps no Congress at hand to tinker, when the gates of the 
temple of Janus are suddenly thrown open. Let us have all 
our grades established now, even if it be necessary to direct 
that no appointments shall be made for certain of them, except 
when the nation is in a state of war. Let us have every thing 
as nearly as possible as it should be now, and then, when the 
hour of need arrives, if our very preparation do not prevent its 
coming at all, we shall not be compelled to waste precious 
time in getting ready to strike. 

And this suggestion may be carried farther. Not only the 
detailing of officers, but the detailing of enlisted men came to be 
a crying evil during the war. Reference is not here made to 
the parties for fatigue, which necessarily must be taken from the 
regiments ; nor to the orderlies, who cannot always be otherwise 
so well supplied as by selecting them from the same source; but 
more especially to the clerks, whose services are those of ex- 

erts, who are required at the head-quarters of every commander, 
from the highest to the lowest, and who perform, in many cases, 
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the most important work of the staff officers—sometimes all of 
it, except the lounging and the whiskey-drinking. Many of the 
accounting and disbursing officers, who figured most extensively 
during the war, had the principal part of their figuring done for 
them by enlisted men on detached duty. To the regiments, 
which lost in this way frequently some of their most intelligent 
soldiers—those from whose number the captains looked to 
select non-commissioned officers, and who, left with their com- 
panies, might have risen to the highest honors—this was often 
a matter of moment. It is an evil that cannot be altogether 
remedied, perhaps, but it would go far to mitigate it if an élite 
battalion were recruited, to consist entirely of men competent to 
perform such duties, and to form the nucleus of a corps, from 
which, in time’of war, most of the clerks for general and staff 
officers might be furnished. Such an organization would be the - 
most readily recruited of any in the army, and in time of peace 
its members might be employed in the various civil departments 
of the Government at Washington, constituting a small reserve 
force always held in hand at the capital for a sudden emergency. 
The stone would kill two birds, for, by securing the services of 
a body of clerks thus brought together as a sort of life-guard 
for the capital, making it a curps which it would be most 
honorable to belong to, and paid "Fike Engineer troops at stipu- 
lated rates—much higher, of course, than those of the privates 
of the line—there would be a very considerable saving to the 
Government in the enormous item of clerk-hire. The command, 
of course, should be distinctively uniformed, constituting, to a 
certain extent, something like a republican cent-garde, only 
more numerous, and not quite so gorgeous as its prototype. It 
should have its stated drills and be officered from the corps of 
Officers for Detail. 

We throw this out for what it may be worth, as we have the 
other suggestions here embodied, All in whose eyes the sub- 
ject of reorganization has any importance should give their 
ideas now, “or for ever after hold their peace.” Speak your 
minds at once, gentlemen of the army, and all others interested 
that are not mere politicians, and reflect that it will be too late 
to cry out after the compact shall have been sealed at Washing- 
ton. Wisdom be the handmaid of our legislators! And what 
Congress shall put together, if it give us a sound military 
system, let no man put asunder.* 


* Since the above was written, Senator Wilson has introduced an amended bill, 
reducing the number of infantry regiments to fifty, but adding two artificers and 
two privates to each company; omitting the provision that a portion of the regi- 
ments shall consist of officers and men who have been wounded or otherwise 
abled in the war; and providing for eight—instead of ten—regiments of colored 
troops, and for a hospital steward to each regiment and military post. These im- 
provements, as far as they go, accord with the ideas expressed in the article; there 
is still, however, in the writer’s judgment, room for many more. 
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GRANT.* 


Tue difficulty of writing a biography during the lifetime of 
its subject is universally acknowledged by all who have wit- 
nessed the thousands of attempts, and noted the hundreds of 
failures, the units of successes. We do not have to dig for the 
causes. They lie too near the surface. From the prime neces- 
sity of pleasing not only the living subject himself, but even the 
remotest of his friends to the uttermost limits of the little uni- 
verse, whereof he is the sun, the biographer must pare and 
chamfer the rude edges of all uncomfortable facts, and blunt 
the sharp points of all unwelcome truths. With devout ortho- 
doxy, the man may every Sunday confess himself the most 
miserable of sinners; but the biographer, assuming the task of 
confessor, must absolve all, down to the smallest foible, and 
exhibit to the world the immaculate conception of a hero with- 
out sin, original or selected. Or it may be, as is exceptionally 
the case, that the biographer is an enemy, and then there must 
be war to the pen, and the pen to the handle. The eddying cur- 
rents of faction and dispute, impelled by jealousy or what not, 
threaten to draw him into their petty whirlpool, and detain him 
in its seething scum. The great mass of those who will read his 
book, being either sworn friends or avowed enemies of his sub- 
ject, he must elect which faction he will please; for he can by 
no means satisfy both. The very attempt will destroy him. He 
must take sides. Not enough that he is for Truth, the King: 
“under which King, Bezonian?” is a question the unhappy 
scribe must answer at the pen’s point, or it may be, in pugna- 
cious districts, at the sword’s, or opposite the pistol’s ugly mouth. 
Again, he dare speak no ill of the popular idols. They may 
be pewter, but golden must appear their reflection in his ink. 
Nor can he be permitted to speak well of the people’s goblins. 
They may be angels of light; but, since their rays suit not the 
focus of the owl, they must be painted with your blackest pig- 
ment, ’ 

From respect to the living friends or coadjutors of his sub- 
ject, or in reverence for the memory of the honored dead, the 

iographer must suppress many details absolutely essential to 
the truth and harmony of his picture. If he write of Wasu- 
ineton before his quarrel with Colonel Hamutron, the aide-de- 
camp must be without blemish ; afterwards, he may be freely dis- 


* Grant and his Campaigns: a Military Biography. By Henry Coppée, A. M., 
late Editor of the United States Service Magazine. Cloth 8vo,512 pp. New York: 
Charles B. Richardson, 1866. 
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sected and exposed, until the reconciliation. If he speak of Dr. 
Jounson, he must touch daintily upon. Boswrett. If of Napo- 
LEON, MontHoton must be pertect. Even to this day, Burr is 
either a devil or a saint to his biographers; whereas, to all the 
rest of the world he was simply an ambitious, thoroughly selfish 
and unscrupulous, but very agreeable and accomplished gentle- 
man. Suppose a general to have made some terrible mis- 
take, and to have died in the execution of it: how many years 
must elapse before the trath can be told? The man is no whit 
better or different for the stray bullet that ended his career, yet 
how changed his reputation! That friendly messenger a 
saved a court-martial and canonized a saint. ‘ Nil de mortuis, 
nisi bonum sit,” sang the ancient Roman, but the Nineteenth 
Century goes farther, and will have not only nothing except 
good, but, moreover, every thing that is good of the dead. And 
so Truth is buried in the soldier’s grave, safe from the dissecting 
knife othe biographer, reserved for the resurrection of history. 

The secret archives of the State, the hundreds of private 
diaries, the thousands, yea, millions, of letters that are to make 
daylight for the historian, are hidden from the contemporary 
biographer. 

To the practical working of these and the like causes, must 
we look for the baldness of effect so painfully apparent in such 
works, for example, as Maxwell’s Life of Wertiineron and 
Sparks’s biography of Wasuineton. No one can read these, or 
any one of a thousand similar books, without being made disa- 
greeably conscious that he is fatigued and bored by the meagre- 
ness of personal detail, and the consequent lapse into bare narra- 
tive, and distended but scanty catalogue of individual facts and 
occurrences. You read the names of princes, statesmen,generals, 
admirals, governors, officers, perhaps of soldiers and sailors ; 
the numbers of regiments; the names of ships; the places ren- 
dered notable by the events recapitulated ; a crowd of dates ; 
@ meagre and shallow reflection or two, it may be, at the end 
of achapter. The flat surface and bald outline of events are 
shown you, but you cannot peer through the long perspective 
of time, and grasp the scene in a single view. The mote in 
your eye may hide a continent; the hairy cap of yonder grena- 
dier obscure the march of millions.* 

But, like every thing else in the world, this great loss is at 
least partially compensated by great corresponding advantages. 
Much of what is sacrificed in picturesqueness and unity is 
positively gained by the historian and the student, in presenting 
to them a fair view of men and things from the stand-point of 
to-day. The colors, the grouping, the perspective, the lights 
and contrasts may be false, but they are painted as the artist 


* Thackeray's ballad, “ Chronicle of the Drum.” 
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who saw them, and the patron who gave his order, wished them 
to appear. Oxtver Wenpet. Hormes, in that book of diamonds, 
the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” enunciates the appar- 
-ently startling proposition that in every dialogue between two 
persons, as John and Thomas, there are actually six characters : 
namely, John as he appears to himself, John as he seems to 
Thomas, the real John, perhaps known only to his Maker; and 
three corresponding Thomases, 7. ¢., Thomas’s Thomas, John’s 
Thomas, and God’s Tnomas. Four of these characters it is the 
task of the biographer to exhibit. From the arc of their moral 
parallax, the historian may compute their true positions in the 
firmament. We are shown the subject as he wishes to appear, 
and, by an occasional slight change of position, as he seems to 
his friends orenemies. Again, the value of the opportunity thus 
afforded for the correction of misstatements and prevalent errors 
by the living witnesses, the men who participated in the same 
events, though perhaps in other parts of the field, is n5t to be 
overestimated. Some noteworthy instances are still fresh in our 
memory as we write. And so truth isseen no longer through a 
prism, but through a lens. Thus are united, blended, neutral- , 
ized, the rays which, decomposed, seemed of seven colors. The 
result is Light. 

We are led into these reflections by a careful study of the 
book under review. It is the summary and happy effect of 
all theconflicting causes we have noticed. While many points, 
upon which we had hoped to be better informed than at 
present, are scantily, sometimes slightingly, touched upon, 
others are so fully and clearly illuminated that we are more 
than repaid. Professor Corprke has done his work not only 
with that marked ability which is so familiar to our readers, 
but with a fidelity, intelligence, and conscientiousness, that 
cannot be too highly praised. It is especially fortunate that, 
called upon to portray a character so important in its influence . 
upon the history of our days, he has done so from no false 
stand-point. He who holds the baton of our armies, who wields 
the sword in its almost continental swath, and moulds in the 
workshop of his brain the most gigantic campaigns of the cen- 
tury, is to our biographer but aman. As King Harry says of 
his own majesty, “ the violet smells to him as it doth to me; 
the element shows to him as it doth to me; all his senses have 
but human conditions.” The spirit in which this view is 
maintained and illustrated throughout the work is thus pre- 
mised by the author (p. 18): 


“ On the one hand, all efforts to establish an aristocratic descent and a remark- 
able childhood for such a man are dishonest and absurd; and, on the other hand, 
all attempts to make his antecedents very humble and his childhood very hard, in 
order to exalt his after life, are disgusting. The one is absurdly European, and the 
other belongs to the ‘new American school of biography,’ the tendency of which 
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is to make boys despise their fathers, that they may the more thoroughly respect 
themselves.” 


The birth, parentage, childhood, and cadet-life of his subject, 
or, as we might say, his hero, are given by the author in a 
single chapter, from which we are glad to learn on finite 
authority, that the name of the Lientenant-General is ULyssxs 
Simpson, having been exchanged for his baptismal appellation 
of Hiram UtyssEs in consequence of an error, whereby his 
cadet warrant was made out for Utyssrs Sypnry Grant; the 
present middle name, despised of army registers, being after- 
wards substituted in honor of his mother. Professor CorrEx 
here gives us a charming glimpse of his fellow-cadet : 

“The honor of being his comrade for two years at the Academy enables me to 
speak more intelligently, perhaps, than those of ‘the new school,’ who have in- 
vented the most absurd stories to illustrate his cadet-life. I remember him as a 
plain, common-sense, straight-forward youth; quiet, rather of the old head on 
young shoulders order; shunning notoriety; quite contented while others were 
grumbling; taking to his military duties in a very business-like manner; not a 
prominent man in the corps, but respected by all, and very popular with his 
friends. His sobriquet of Uncle Sam was given to him there, where every good 
fellow has a nickname, from these very qualities, * * * ‘ 

* He was then and always an excellent horseman, and his picture rises before me as 
I write, in the old torn coat, obsolescent leather gig-top, loose riding pantaloons, 
with spurs buckled over them, going with his clanking sabre to the drill-hall. He 
exhibited but little enthusiasm in any thing: his best standing was in the mathe- 
matical branches, and their application to tactics and military engineering.”— 
(Page 22.) « 

From his graduation, in July, 1843, we follow the young 
Lieutenant rapidly through his army life, through the Mexican 
war, wherein he was twice bretetted for gallantry, to the date 
of his resignation, in 1854; through his various occupations | 
,and varied success, in civil life, to the outbreak of the rebellion, 
where we find him among the foremost of the volunteers as 
captain of an Illinois company ; through his brief experience 
as adjutant-general of that State and colonel of one of its regi- 
ments; through Belmont, where he commanded a brigade; 
through the well-described victories at Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson, whence his history as the commander of an army 
dates, to the battle of Pittsburg Landing. Here our author 
expands to the measure of the occasion, and, in perusing his in- 
teresting descriptions and critical comments, we perceive the 
fruits of careful research, thorough comprehension, and fine 
military judgment. He cannot certainly lay claim to the pic- 
turesqueness which constitutes the great charm of Naprsr’s 
great history: of the Peninsular War, nor to the exhaustive 
criticism of that writer; indeed, it is yet too early for the blos- 
som of such full-sunned fruit: but there is a charm about the 
work of our author, quite as excellent in its way, which not 
only gives it value, but will secure for it great popularity. In 
the account of the battle of Pittsburg Landing, the narrative is 
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luminous and admirably connected, the comments singularly 
just and impartial. Theshameful surprise and feeble resistance 
of Grant’s forces at the earliest onset of the enemy, the panic, 
the neglect to fortify the lines in spite of orders, the subsequent 
good conduct of th> large part of the army that stood true to 
its colors and waged an obstinate defence till nightfall, the op- 
portune arrival of Buell’s troops, and, through all, the unfail- 
ing courage and heroic determination of the commander-?n- 
chief, are all portrayed in colors exact, faithful, and harmo- 
nized to ashade. Nor does the author neglect to award due 
justice to the valor of our enemy, and the ability of their com- 
mander ; although we cannot quite concur in his opinion, that 
Beauregard “ had no equal among the Confederate generals.” 

The siege of Corinth, during which Grant was placed by 
Halleck in an almost nominal position as “ saci in com- 
mand,” the battles of Iuka and Corinth, and the operations in 
the Department of the Tennessee, then under Grant’s com- 
mand, during the fall and winter of 1862, being traced in due 
subjection, we are brought to the preliminary movements. ter- 
minating in the siege and capitulation of Vicksburg. The. 
story of the final campaign is rather hurried, and lacking in 
details, the whole campaign being compressed within thirty 
pages. We could especially have wished more particular in- 
formation in respect to the siege opegations. - 

We next find Grant, after seizing The key to the possession of 
the great river, and the western theatre of war, at the head of 
the Military Division of the Mississippi, embracing, besides the 
country thus brought under easy control, the entire theatre of 
war in the central region. Our author now throws all his 
heart jnto his work, and in Chapter XX., “The Grand Move- 
ment begun,” we perceive the result. The description of the 
remarkable battles of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge, 
whereby the debouch from the mountain region was wrested 
from the enemy, and the choking blockade of Chattanooga 
raised, is among the finest pieces of writing in all military 
literature. The preliminary narrative is close and well-sus- 
tained ; but look at this picture (p. 232): 


“ At length Hooker approaches. It is now half-past three. Grant, Thomas, and 
other generals are conferring for a moment, and the result is an order which places 
the troops in readiness for movement. Twenty minutes to four, and from a battery 
at which the gunners have been waiting with ill-concealed impatience, the ous 
guns agreed upon are fired—a regular salute, one—two—three—four—five—six ! 

‘‘Number six has hardly sounded his brazen note, before the inert mass is in- 
stinct with life. The skirmishers of Wood and Sheridan are away, followed by the 
fiery lines. All the forts and batteries bellow their harsh thunder over the heads 
of our men. Nothing can impair their ardor. * * * * They charge the rifle- 
pits at the foot of the ridge. On the left of Wood moves Baird’s division, under 
their gallant leader, while Johnston leads his division in line on the right of Sheri- 
den. They have no orders to go farther than the foot of the ridge, but when they. 
see the enemy swarming like bees out of the rifle-pits, and flyiug before them, they 
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do not stop for orders. They halt but a moment to re-form, and then, in spite of a 
terrible storm of soughing shot, screaming shell, pattering canister, and whizzing 
bullets, they dash forward to storm the height. An aide-de-camp follows them, cry- 
ing out, ‘Take the ridge, if you can ;’ but it was an order to sanction what they 
were already doing. 

“The lines ascend the hill in many wedge-forms, the advancing colors in the for- 
ward angle of each. The artillery, from our positions, fires furiously over the 
heads of ourmen. A gun from Orchard Knob, sighted by General Granger in per- 
son, explodes a rebel caisson on the ridge.. The enemy, in surprise and confusion, 
fire too high, and do less damage to our men than might have been expected. 

“Tt is now evident to the excited beholder that the color-bearers are running a 
race. The men partake of the enthusiasm, until all are at a white heat. Each 
regiment strains forward to place its colors first upon the rebel battlements. Let 
all win. Many regiments have claimed the honor, but those who have the best 
right to judge have declared that it is impossible to discover what color-bearer first 
planted the stars and stripes upon the enemy’s works. * * * 

“The rebels throw down their arms by regiments. Our soldiers, in their battle- 
rage, bayonet the cannoneers at their guns. In an instant the guns are turned 
upon the fleeing foe. Bragg and Breckinridge barely escape capture; their flying 
horses are seen as Wood and Sheridan ride upon the heights.” 


The characters of the leading actors in this memorable scene 
are thus summed up (p. 238): 


“Other volumes must and will contain the records of the distinguished generals 
who here served under Grant: Thomas, the embodiment of prudence and rock-like 
courage; Sherman, of tirelesa brain, and equally tireless hand; Hooker, who re- 
trieved at Chattanooga the disasters of Chancellorsyille; Howard, the best type of 
the Christian soldier; brave Granger; constant Palmer; gallant Wood, and dash- 
ing Sheridan. Romantic pens will never tire of describing the picturesques of the 
great war in this Switzerland of America. Economists will show how we despoiled 
the enemy of his largest ritre and coal beds; and thus, by cutting off his resources, 
crippled his energies. The quick inventive genius of William F. Smith will not be 
forgotten. Of him General Grant said, in recommending him for promotion, that 
he ‘felt under more than ordinary obligations to the masterly manner in which he 
had discharged his duties;’ and General Sherman attributed the ease and timeliness 
of his crossing the Tennessee to his genius and intelligence. We neglect none: 
they were all glorious. Nay, more; we cannot help pitying the utter discomfiture 
of Bragg, while we admire his bravery. 

“Impartial history will be just to all the acts and the actors; but above them all 
will shine, in golden characters, the name of the great commander who, upon the 
heels of one great conquest, transformed a beleagured army of starving soldiers 
into fiery columns of attack, and snatched an immortal victory out of the jaws of 
disaster and anticipated ruin. That man was GRANT.” 


This chapter is the gem of the work, but it should by all 
means have been accompanied by one of the excellent wy 
and diagrams with which the volume is elsewhere liberally 
illustrated. 

With the following brief passage from a description of 
Grant’s personal characteristics, we must close these extracts 
from sheer want of space to continue them. 

“He is phlegmatic, but not insensible; cool, but not without enthusiasm ; habit- 
ually grave, with a simple dignity, but easily approachable by all, even to the 
poorest private; in speech, laconic, but unaffected; no official non-committal 
about him; clear-headed, forgetting nothing, arranging details easily in his capa- 
cious brain, without much reliance upon red tape; blushing when praised, and 
bearing both and blame with silent magnanimity. Above all, he combines 
what Guizot called ‘the genius of common sense’ with a determination to. 
*go ahead.’ "—(p. 263.) 

Vou. V.—17 
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The remaining pages are occupied with the campaigns of 
1864 and 1865, chiefly with those of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, while under Granv’s personal supervision. ‘This part of 
the work, from inherent causes, which the author recognizes 
and explains—mainly the absence of sufficiently detailed infor- 
mation—lacks the completeness, comprehensiveness, and per 
spective of the preceding portions. 

The work is by no means without its defects. These are, for 
the most port, such as evidently arise from the haste which 
attended the preparation of the volume to meet the popular 
demand of the hour, and the absence of minute and subordi- 
nate particulars, already noticed. We think Professor Corrie 
would retain more of the vigor and grace proper to his pen 

il 


than he sometimes does, if he would entirely abandon the 
attempt, which we fancy we can goossionally detect, to please a 
supposed popular taste, instead of his own higher standard. It 
may be this, or perhaps a latent and unsuspected hero-worship, 
common to our race and country, that induces him to compare 


the Lieutenant-General’s “(Go in” to the “lazssee aller” of the 
heralds of the impatient knights at the old tournaments. The 


expression belongs rather to the impatient knights of the New 
Bowery, with whom it originated. We may tolerate, but can- 
not admire it. Another defect is the use of a French word or 
phrase, instead of an English one of similar impoit and equal 
force; as for example, where “‘ pied-d-terre” is used in prefer- 
ence to the forcible Saxon word foot-hold, which one would 
think must have been in the author’s mind when he wrote the 
former. But these are but spots upon the sun; or, rather, 
they are as freckles upon the face of Venus. We should not 
even thus allude to them, but that the author’s inkstand holds 
a lotion, specific for their removal. 
The. mechanical portions of this book, with some slight ex- 
ceptions, reflect credit upon the printer and publisher. The 
ortraits of Generals SHerman, MoPurrson, THomAs, Means, 
HERIDAN, Orp, and Rawtins, though well executed, and quite 
good likenesses, as far as we can judge from those whereof 
the originals are familiar, seem to our conservative tastes to 
be somewhat out of place in such a work; but they will help 
to spread its popularity. Ten full-page engraved plans, and 
the like number of smaller diagrams of battles, operations, 
and movements, add greatly to the value of the letter-press 
descriptions; and here we must again remark the absence 
of such an illustration of the great operations in front of 
Chattanooga. The index, so important to a book of this char- 
acter, will be supplied, as we are informed, in the future edi- 
tions. 
The assistance given by General Grant in “Affording free 
access to books and papers otherwise unapproachable, and that 
of Major-General Rawtins, his chief of staff, during the pro- 
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gress of the work, in communicating information and correcting 
errors, give the book an especial value, and impart to its state- 
ments the stamp of authenticity. Since the first edition appeared, 
we are informed that General Rawuins has carefully revised the 
whole work and suggested a number of interesting corrections 
and additions, of which the future imprints will receive the 
benefit. These emendations, we learn, were so unimportant in 
character and few in number, as to furnish the strongest evi- 
dence of the accuracy of the work, and the care taken by the 
author to secure that result. 

By those who truly recognize the influence of personal charac- 
ter on history, this volume will be eagerly studied. The great ma- 


o practically disbelieve in the very existence of character. 
o them all history is the chronicle of isolated events, of things 
which men did and said; of occurrences which happened to 
them. The arc to them is subtended by no chord, is described 
from no centre. But the number of such readers is sensibly 
less since Macaviay and Mortey began to write. We would 


gladly trace, with the minority, the salients wherein the character 
of our commander-in-chief coincides with and differs from those 
of the other great captains of ancient and modern warfare, but 
that grateful task must be reserved for pen and space larger 
than ours. 

The American people have constructed in their imagination 
the ideal of a soldier—bold, original, and exhaustive in concep- 
tion—sudden, matchless, and irresistible in execution. This 
phantom shape they have named Napotron, and by its colossal 
stature they are wont to measure their living servants, This 
injury, at least, has been spared to Grant; yet, since he was 
palpably unlike the popular Naprotton, he was readily discoy- 
ered to resemble the popular Wetximeron, from whose charac- 
ter his own differs in most essential particulars. To the popu- 
lace, Grant is known as a general who has won many great 
battles, and one great war, smokes cigars, makes no speeches, 
and is perpetually resolved to “ fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer.” To the historian, his obstinacy will be but one 
dimension of a character, whose completeness and balance are 
equally remarkable ; whose greatness consists not in mere per- 
sistence, but rather in the fact that, skillfully choosing his sub- 
ordinates for the proper work, harmoniously combining their 
best efforts, and patiently searching the enemy’s weakness, he 
wastes no power upon minor things, but gathers up his whole 
force, and at the right time hurls it irresistibly upon the deci- 
sive point. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“Ir prptomacy is to be judged by its fruits, Mr. Sewarp has reason to con- 
gratulate himself upon the anxiously awaited but now happily apparent results of 
his masterly treatment of the vexed Mexican question. In the course of his ad- 
dress at the opening of the French Legislative Chambers on the 22d of January, 
the Emperor said : 

“In Mexico, the government founded by the will of the people is becoming con- 
solidated. The malcontents, vanquished and dispersed, have no longer any chief. 
The national troops have shown valor, and the country has found guarantees of 
order and security, which have developed its resources and raised its commerce 
with France alone from twenty-one millions to seventy-seven millions. Thus, as I 
expressed last year the hope, our expedition approaches its termination. Iam arran- 
ging with the Emperor Maximilian to fix the time for the recall of our troops, in order 
that their return may be effected without compromising the French interests which we 
have been defending in that distant country. 

“North America has emerged victorious from a terrible conflict, has re-established 
the ancient Union, and has solemnly proclaimed the abolition of slavery. France, 
which forgets no noble page of her history, sincerely prays for the prosperity of 
the great American Republic, and for the maintenance of the friendly relations 
which will soon have reached their centenary. The uneasiness produced in the 
United States by the presence of our’army on Mexican soil will be appeased by the 
frankness of our declarations. The American people will comprehend that our 
expedition, in which we invited them to take a part, was not opposed to their in- 
terests. Two nations equally jealous of their independence ought to avoid any 
step which would implicate their dignity and their honor.” 

We never agreed more heartily in any of the gentle maxims which adorn, or 
used to adorn, Roor’s “System of Penmanship,” as he chose to call his copy- 
books, than we doin the dictum embodied in the last sentence of the Emperor; 
but when he says that “the American people will comprehend that our expedition, 
to which we invited them, was not opposed to their interests,” we cannot follow 
him, but are obliged to halt and mark time, while we reflect on the extreme im- 
probability that the American people will be quite so credulous. “I am arranging 
with the Emperor Maximilian to fix the time for the recall of our troops,” might 
be more definite certainly, especially since this Napoleonic phrase is qualified by 
the condition that their return is to be “ effected without compromising the French 
interests which we have been defending in that remote country.” 

One pang imbitters the sweetness of the elixir: What will become of el Sefior 
M. F, Maury, el Sefior J. B. Magruder, and the other eight lost tribes of Israel that 
have found resting-places with salaries, in one of the few green oases in all this 
desert globe, where a Southron may still look upon a tawny slave, and so remember 
that he is a cavalier and a gentleman? 


A LATER mail places us in possession of the French Yellow Book, containing, 
among the mass of diplomatic papers laid before the Chambers by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the correspondence between M. Drovyn pg L’Hvys and the Mar- 
quis de MONTHOLON, the representative of the Emperor at Washington, and also 
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with Mr. BrgELow, our Minister at Paris, upon the subject of the withdrawal of the 
French ‘troops from Mexico. From a dense web of spun diplomacy, these points 
appear clear and luminous: Ist. Mr. Sewarp notified the French Government that 
America would never recognize an empire in Mexico, established by a foreign 
prince by force of foreign bayonets; nor regard with friendship the nation which 
supplied that force. 2d. That NapPoLEon having decided to withdraw the corps of 
his army from Mexico, expects to receive from us assurance that “the American 
people will conform to the law they invoke, by maintaining a strict neutrality with 
regard to Mexico.” 

No one, outside the magic circle of the diplomatists, can yet declare whether this 
expectation is designed as an essential conditi6n precedent to the withdrawal of the 
troops, or only as an endeavor to procure from us a concession agreeable to the feel- 
ings of the Emperor and people of France. In either case, it surely ought to fail of 
its end. For reasons of his own, largely dependent, no doubt, upon the restoration 
of the power of the United States, Napotzon has evidently decided on evacuation. 
But be that as it may, and whether we do or do not admit the much talked-of and 
little understood “Monroe Doctrine,” it is certain that we ought by no means to 
entangle ourselves in stipulations with, or concessions to, a Government which 
sends a French army to Mexico to establish an imperial throne for an Austrian 
prince, while solemnly and explicitly declaring and promising that, in no event, 
should the internal affairs of the country be interfered with. It was the violation 
of this solemn pledge that induced Spain, from misgiving, and England, from some 
dormant notion of justice and danger, to forsake the tripartite expedition in which 
they had originally united, and to leave the French flag alone upon the soil of 
Mexico, to abide the issue of our rebellion. The breeze which floated the stars 


dhd stripes over the restored Union, shook the halliards that held those foreign 
colors over Vera Cruz. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTy “merchants” of Matamoras, who drove a thriving 
trade during the war by supplying the rebel forces in Texas with arms and muni- 
tions of war, have addressed a note to General WEITZEL, lately commanding the 
perturbed District of the Rio Grande, protesting against the failure of that officer 
to prevent our citizens and individual officers and men from interfering with their 
quarrel, The wail is really raised to Europe, which will scarcely heed the outcry 
of these greedy foxes, at the unfeeling conduct of the farmer who has at last man- 
aged ta. secure his barn-yard from their depredations, sanctified by rapacity, and, 
by long usage, erected into a prescriptive right. General WerTzEL’s reply, ad- 
dressed to the Adjutant-General of the Department of Texas, is quite conclusive as 
to the groundlessness of the complaints against him of these honest and innocent 
reformed blockade-runners, who brevet themselves “‘ merchants ;” but we are truly 
sorry to see such an admission on the General’s part as that, “some of my officers 
and men may have, unknown to me, given material aid; but for these things I 
cannot be held responsible. I cannot control the private feelings of my officers 
and men.” The rules and articles of war are quite potent enough, if re-enforced 
by the will of the commanding general, to prevent the “ private feelings of officers 
and men” from showing themselves in the form of “material aid” to either of the 
belligerents ; and we cannot help fancying that had these “ private feelings” leaned 
toward the Imperial side, some way might have been found to check their display, 
All true Americans must earnestly desire the liberation of Mexico from the yoke 
of the Austrian and the goad of the French bayonet, and we find many excuses for 
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so brave and distinguished a soldier as WertzEL; yet such is not the spirit in 
which a great and just nation should enforce its neutral obligations. B 


Psrv has joined Chili in an alliance, offensive and defensive, against the Span- 
iard, and the two countries invite the other South American republics to join them. 
No particular cause is apparent for the hostile attitude and acts of Spain, unless it 
is to be sought in a desire to give some employment to part of her army of two 
hundred and eighty thousand men, and her navy of two hundred and twenty ships, 
and to relieve her population of sixteen millions from the héavy charge of their 
support. Chili and Peru are well prepared for defence, and, indeed, the Spanish 
squadron in the South Pacific, instbad of blockading Valparaiso, seems, for the 
present, well contented to assure its own safety; and, meanwhile, there is great 
excitement in Spain over the threatened appearance of a number of Chilian pri- 
vateers upon the Spanish coast. This is scarcely surprising, since it is but yester- 
day that those shores were the resort and refuge of other privateers under another 
flag ; and “thus the whirligig of Time brings in his revenges.” 

It is gratifying to perceive that this country is not deterred, by its recent failure 
to command respect for its neutral rights, from taking the most active measures 
for enforcing its neutral obligations, even in favor of one of the very nations by 
which the former were denied or evaded. The recent arrest and vigorous prose- 
cution of the confidential agents of Chili in New York, is a case in point. 


THe REPORT OF THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL of New York, Brigadier-General W1L- 
1AM IRVINE, for 1865, states the existing organization of the National Guard of the 
State as follows: Infantry, 108 regiments and 1 battalion; Cavalry, 3 regiments 
and 1 battalion; Artillery, 1 regiment, 2 battalions, and 6 batteries. The present 
strength of these forces is reported at 50,246, of whom 28,000 are uniformed and 
equipped. During 1865, 14,000 men have been armed and uniformed, leaving but 
22,000 of the force, as now organized, to be provided for. Of the sum of $500,000, 
appropriated by the last Legislature for arming and uniforming the National Guard, 
$5,040 have been expended in the purchase of arms, $58,321 for the purchase of 
accoutrements, and $153,290 for the purchase of uniforms, making a total of 
$216,651, and leaving $283,349 unexpended, owing to the refusal of the Comp- 
troller, Mr. Lucius Robinson, avowedly hostile to the National Guard, to approve 
any further expenditures. The financial officer of the State has certainly assumed 
& very grave responsibility in thus interposing his personal will to defeat the ordi- 
nances of the Legislature. General Irvin estimates that another appropriation 
of $500,000, in addition to the unexpended balance, will be required to equip the - 
remaining 16,000 and keep the organized force at about 50,000, and he adds, with 
point and pungency: “It would seem to be questionable economy to dole out an- 
nually small sums for the purchase of equipments, thereby providing for a few 
hundreds of several thousand men, all alike entitled. A militia organization, with- 
out uniforms and without arms, is at most but a partial census of a particular 
locality, exists merely on paper, and, for all purposes for which a military force is 
Tequired, might as well be a caucus assemblage or a delegation to a mass meeting.” 
Much better: they would not then deceive or lull to fancied security. Putty is no 
harder for calling it wrought iron. "We quite agree with General Irving that the 
entire body of the uniformed militia of the United States should be armed with the 
Springfield rifle-musket. If we ever have a war with Belgium or yet with Aus- 
tria, let us pray the Flemings and the pipe-clayed Hapsburger will bring with them 
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arms the very counterpart of those they lately sent us! The recommendation for 
copying and printing the rolls of the volunteer regiments, furnished by the State for 
the United States’ service during the war, is one which ought to be carried out 
immediately and at whatever cost. 


Tue Report of Brigadier-General R. F. Stockton, Jr., lato Adjutant-General of 
New Jersey, for 1865, is mainly filled with an account of the organization of troops 
in that State for the United States’ service, including a lengthy review, into which 
we hardly care to enter, of the not very harmonious relations existing between the 
late Governor, Mr. Parker, and the national Executive. There are, also, interest- 
ing statistics of the pecuniary relief afforded by the State to the families of volun- 
teers, amounting in all, since 1861, to the very considerable sum of $2,317,374 58. 
Jersey sets a good exanfple in having the muster-rolls of her volunteers already 
fully posted into books of record, and alphabetical registers prepared from the rolls, 
showing the name of every officer and man furnished as a part of her quota. The 
entire force of uniformed and organized militia of the State appears to be comprised 
in the “ New Jersey Rifle Corps” of thirty-five companies (I), constituting a brigade 
under Brevet Major-General THEODORE Runyon. We ‘sincerely hope that the 
militia law passed at the late session of the Legislature will lead to results more 
commensurate with the population and importance of the State. 


A uve Report from a live adjutant-general is that of Brigadier-General B. R, 
Cowen, of Ohio, for the year ending November 15, 1865. It is no disparagement 
to the many able documents of the like nature that come to us—notably, such as 
those of Generals Invinz, of New York, and ScHouLER, of Massachusetts—to say 
that we have perused this report with a rare interest. We have more than’once 
avowed our belief that the people of the States owe to their adjutant-general a debt 
greater than could easily be estimated, far greater than would ever be paid; Ohio 
must fund her obligations to General CowEn into the longest kind of bonds, never 
to be repudiated. After giving an account of the work of his office, the payment 
of bounties, the progress made in collecting military statistics, the distribution of 
medals of honor to Ohio volunteers, the proposed measures for establishing a home 
for disabled State soldiers, the organization of troops for the service of the United 
States during the last year of the war; and, besides complete. rosters of new regi- 
ments, lists of regiments mustered out, list of casualties and of appointments and 
promotidns, a valuable list of all regiments furnished by the State during the war, 
tables of quotas and recruitment under the conscription, abstract of the returns of 
the National Guard, etc., etc., General CowEN devotes twenty-eight pages to the 
consideration and discussion of the question, whether the State and the nation are 
to have an organiZed militia. If so, on what basis, His views are sound and 
based upon reason and strong evidence, but we can hardly go with him the length 
of discarding all enrollment, which, under a proper system of fines or commutc:- 
tions, such as is established in Ohio, we conceive to be the most potent means of 
maintaining the efficiency of the volunteer force. However, we speak of this sub- 
ject so fully elsewhere, that we need only allude to it here, while thanking General 
Cowzw for the most exhaustive, most thoughtful, and, at the same time, the most 
thoroughly practical discussion of this important question we have yet seen from 
an official source, 

The aggregate effective force of the National Guard of Ohio is 31,508, of which 
30,365 are Infantry, 626 Cavalry, and 517 Artillery. 
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GENERAL Wooprorp’s very able address, delivered before the annual meeting of 
the Military Association of the State 9f New York, deserves a more extended mo- 
tice than the demands upon our space render it possible for us to give. Assuming 
that the volunteer system will be the one finally adopted, General Wooprorp lays 
special stress on three essential requisites to its efficiency, as now carried out in 
New York:—lst. A tax on all liable to militia duty who do not serve, in lieu 
of the ridiculous inspections of the reserve militia. 2d. Some method of insur- 
ing greater fitness in the officers, without abolishing the elective plan. 3d. The 
encouragement and development of the wilitary spirit of the people. This 
latter object. which is treated with marked ability, General Wooprorp proposes 
to accomplish by introducing a course of rudimentary military instruction into 
all our schools. We would gladly quote his forcible language on this import- 
ant point, if we had room. * 


THE RECEPTION of the Ith Regiment at the Academy of Music on the 31st of Jan- 
uary was a grand success. We tender our thanks to Captain George Moore Smith, 
Chairman of the Committee of Invitation, and to every member of the regiment, for 
one of the most enjoyable fétes at which we ever ‘assisted.’ The adjectives and 
adverbs which serve as ‘utility men’ and supernumeraries on the reportorial stage 
on all occasions, from a baptism to a pageant, must be mustered in full force to do 
justice to a description of the affair. This, however, has been already fully done 
by the daily press: we need only say that in execution and plan it was simply 
perfect. 


WE HAD INTENDED to notice the annual report for 1865 of Brigadier-General A. 
L. RusseLL, Adjutant-General of Pennsylvania, and Brigadier-General Prerer T. 
WasHBurRnN, Adjutant and Inspector-General of Vermont, but the late hour at 
which they reached us, combined with the previous demands upon our space, com- 
pels us to wait until next month. We have read General WasHBURN’s very able 
state paper with great interest. 


CONGRESS. 


In the Senate, January 29th, Mr. Wilson introduced the following bill, which 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia: 


A BILL TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF CADETS IN, AND TO RAISE THE STANDARD OF 
ADMISSION TO, THE MILITARY ACADEMY. » 


Section 1. That the President of the United States may appoint, in addition to 
the number of cadets heretofore authorized by law, two cadets for each State rep- 
resented in Congress, who shall be actual residents of the State for which they 
may be appointed; and seventy-five cadets, who shall be selected from the sons of 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates who have died in the military ser- 
vice of the United States; and who shall be apportioried to the several States in 
proportion to the number of troops furnished the army of the United States during 
the war. 

Sec. 2. On and after the first day of July, 1867, no person shall be admitted as a 
cadet at the Military Academy until he shall have passed a full and satisfactory 
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examination in the following-named branches of education: 1. Spelling, reading, 
writing, and the grammatical construction of the English language. 2. An outline 
of the physical and political geography and of the history of the United States. 
3. Arithmetic, to include the decimal enumeration, the four ground rules, the tables 
of the standard weights and measures, and the coins of the United States, England, 
and France; reduction of weights, measures, &c.; vulgar and decimal fractions, 
and ratios and proportions. 

Seco. 3. On and after the first day of July, 1867, no person shall be admitted a 
cadet at the Military Academy, nor shall any cadet receive a commission in the 
army, who has not undergone a medical examination and been pronounced physic- 
ally qualified for the duties of a soldier. 


In the Senate, January 30th, Mr. Wilson introduced the following bill; which was 
read twice, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia: 


A BILL TO PROVIDE FOR THE NATIONAL DEFENCE, BY ESTABLISHING A UNIFORM 
MILITIA AND ORGANIZING AN ACTIVE VOLUNTEER MILITIA FORCE THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 










































Srotion 1. That the act entitled “An act more effectually to provide for the 
national defence by establishing an uniform militia throughout the United States,” 
approved the 8th of May, 1792, and “ An act in addition to an act entitled ‘An act 
more effectually to provide for the national defence by establishing a uniform 
militia throughout the United States,’” approved the 2d of March, 1803, be, and 
the same are hereby repealed. 

Szo. 2. Each and every able-bodied male person who is either a citizen or has 
declared his intention, according to law, to become a citizen of the United States, i 
resident in the respective States, who is or shall be of the age of twenty years and 
under the age of forty years, shall severally and respectively be enrolled in the 
militia. 

Szo. 3. The following persons shall be exempted from military duty in the 
militia: The Vice-President of the United States; the officers, judicial and execu- 
tive, of the Government of the United States; the members of both houses of 
Congress and their respective officers; custom-house officers, and their clerks; 
inspectors of exports; pilots, mariners, actually employed in the sea-service of any 
citizen or merchant within the United States; officers who have held or may hold, 
for a period of three years, commissions in the army or navy of the United States 
or in the militia of any State; soldiers in the army and seamen in the navy of the 
United States; artificers and workmen in the armories; postmasters, assistant | 
postmasters, and their clerks, regularly employed and engaged in post-offices; 
post-officers, post-riders, and stage-drivers employed in the care and conveyance 
of the mail of the post-offices of the United States; ferrymen employed at any 
ferry on the post road; telegraphic operators, when employed as such; any per- ih 
son of either of the religious denominations of Quakers or Shakers; and all persons I 
who now are, or may hereafter be exempted by the laws of the respective States i 
shall be, and hereby are, exempted from militia duty. 

Ske. 4, No idiot, lunatic, common drunkard, vagabond, pauper, or person con- 
victed of any infamous crime, shall be allowed to serve inthe militia; and any 
person convicted of such crime after enrolment shall forthwith be stricken from the 
rolls. 


SSE aS 
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Szo. 5. There shall be, and hereby is, established in the War Department a Bu- 
reau of Militia, which shall be charged with, and have the execution of, this and 
all other laws that may be passed by Congress to provide for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia. 

‘Seo. 6. The chief officer of the Bureau of Militia shall be designated the United 
States adjutant-general of militia. He shall be appointed by the Presideat, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, with the rank, pay, and emolu- 
ments of a colonel of cavalry. It shall be his duty to make provision for enrolling, 
organizing, arming, and equipping the militia of each State and Territory, and the 
District of Columbia, as nearly as possible in the same manner as the regular 
army of the United States is organized, armed, and equipped; to prescribe, from 
time to time, rules for their discipline, and enforce the same; to superintend the 
distribution, proper care, good order, and safety of all equipments, arms, munitions, 
ordnance stores, camp equipage, and other militaty property ; to prepare the forms 
of muster-rolls and of returns, and to furnish a special abstract of the annual re- 
turns of the militia, which shall be laid by the Secretary of War before Congress 
on or before the first day of February in each year. 

So. 7. The Secretary of War shall, upon the recommendation of the adjutant- 
general of the militia, appoint the necessary clerks of the Bureau of Militia, who 
shall be classified and paid as directed by the Secretary of War. 

Szo. 8. There shall be an adjutant-general appointed in each State, whose duty 
it shall be to distribute all orders from the commander-in-chief of the State to 
the ‘several corps; to attend all public reviews, when the commander-in-chief of 
the State shall review the militia, or any part thereof; to obey all orders from him 
relative to carrying into execution and perfecting the systerh of military discipline 
established by this act; to furnish blank forms of different returns that may be 
required, and to explain the principles on which they should be made; to receive 
from the several officers of the different corps throughout the State returns of the 
militia under their command, reporting the actual situation of their arms, accoutre- 
ments, and ammunition, their delinquencies, and every other thing which relates 
to the general advancement of good order and discipline; and to make return of the 
mnilitia of the State to which he belongs, with their arms, accoutrements, and am- 
munition, to the adjutant-general of militia of the United States, annually, on or 
before the first Monday in November in each year. 

Sxc. 9. Whenever the militia shall be called out by the President of the United 
States for duty, or accepted by him, they shall be allowed the same pay, rations, 
and emoluments as are allowed to officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates 
of like grades and arms in the regular service; and in case of wounds or injuries 
received in the line of duty, or in case of being killed in the performance of such 
duty, the same provisions shall be extended to them, their widows, and children, 
as are provided by law in like cases to officers, non-commissioned officers, and pri- 
vates of like grades belonging to the regular army of the United States. 

Seo. 10. There shall be organized in the several States and Territories and in the 
District of Columbia an active volunteer militia force, to consist of one regiment of 
infantry in each Congressional District and in each of the Territories and in the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 11. All the members of the said volunteer militia force shall be able-bodied 
men, between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-five, and shall be either citizens 
of the United States or shall have declared their intention to become such, and 
shall be residents of the State, Territory, or District in which they may be re- 
spectively enrolled. 
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Sxo. 12. The officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates of the said volun- 
teer militia force shall be enrolled for six years, or during war if declared within 
that period; and every officer, non-commissioned officer, or private,-who shall 
have served in the said volunteer militia force continuously and faithfully for six 
years, or during war, shall receive an honorable discharge and a certificate, signed 
by the adjutant-general of militia, under the seal of the War Department of the 
United States, which certificate shall exempt him from the further performance of 
military duty. ° 

Sxo. 13. The said volunteer militia feitee shall be organized as infantry, and 
each regiment shall have one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, one adju- 
tant (an extra first lieutenant), one quartermaster (an extra first lieutenant), ten 
captains, ten first and ten second lieutenants, one sergeant-major, one quartermas- 
ter-sergeant, one commissary-sergeant, and ten companies; and each company 
shall have one captain, one first and one second lieutenant, one first sergeant, four 
sergeants, eight corporals, two musicians, one wagoner, and from fifty-six to 
eighty-two privates. 

Sxo. 14. The field, staff, and company officers of the said volunteer militia force 
shall be appointed by the Governors of the several States and Territories, and in 
the District of Columbia by the President of the United States, who shall select 
such persons as have undergone an examination by a military board of officers, to 
be appomted by the respective executives, and by the President of the United 
States for the District of Columbia; and the commanding officer of each regiment 
shall have power to appoint by warrant the regimental and company non-commis- 
sioned officers; and all vacancies occurring therein shall be filled in the same 
manner. 

Seo. 15. Every officer, non-commissioned officer, and private of the volunteer 
militia force, shall take and subscribe before an officer duly authorized to adminis- 
ter oaths, the following oath or affirmation, to wit: I, a of 
the .  Tegiment, of the volunteer militia forces of the State of , do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have never voluntarily borne arms against the 
Government of the United States since I have been a citizen thereof; that I have 
voluntarily given no aid, countenance, counsel, or encouragement to persons en- 
gaged in armed hostility thereto; that I have neither sought nor accepted nor at- 
tempted to exercise the functions of any office whatever under any authority or 
pretended authority in hostility to the Government of the United States; that I 
have neither voluntarily renounced my allegiance to the Government of the United 
States, nor yielded a voluntary support to any pretended government, authority, 
power, or constitution hostile or inimical thereto; and I do further solemnly swear 
(or affirm) that I will support and defend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and will bear true faith and loyalty to the Government of the United States, 
and will support and defend it against all its enemies and opposers whatsoever, 
and will obey the orders of the President of the United States, and such officers as 
may be placed over me according to the laws of the United States and the regula- 
tions of the military service. So help me God. Which oath or affirmation shall be 
filed in the office of the adjutant-general of militia in the City of Washington. 

Sc. 16. The said volunteer militia force shall be furnished by the War Depart- 
ment with arms, equipments, tents, and camp equipage, and each officer, non-com- 
missioned officer, and private shall receive two dollars for each day’s attendance 
upon military duty: Provided, That the said amount shall not exceed ten cley 
per annum. 
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Src. 17. That it shall be the duty of the respective commanders to designate the 
times and places for regimental, company, and other drills, to provide the necessary 
instruction, drill, and discipline of their commands, and regimental and company 
commanders who shall neglect or refuse to perform the duties prescribed by law, 
and by such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the adjutant-general of 
militia, may be censured or reprimanded, or tried by a court-martial, constituted 
and convened as provided by the army regulations. 

Szo. 18. Any officer, non-commissioned officer, or private, having at least three 
days’ notice of any meeting, muster, or parade of the company or regiment to 
which he may belong, who shall not attend the same, shall be subject to such fine 
as may be provided for in the rules and regulations to be prescribed by the adju- 
tant-general of militia, unless he can give a valid and satisfactory excuse therefor 
to the officer ordering the parade. 

So, 19, The President of the United States may order the whole or any part 
of the volunteer militia force into the service of the United States during war, or 
an invasion or apprehended invasion by a foreign enemy, or an insurrection or 
rebellion against the Constitution and laws of the United States, or upon the proba- 
ble prospect of either, or on any occasion in which the execution of the laws may 
be obstructed by combinations and forces too strong to be overcome by the civil 
authorities in the ordinary course of law; and the said force, when ordered into the 
service of the United States, shall be subject to the rules and articles of war, and 
to the regulations of the army; and any officer, non-commissioned officer, or pri- 
vate of said militia force who, upon being ordered into the service of the United 
States, shall refuse or fail to obey the same, without giving a valid excuse therefor, 
to be established by his oath and verified by the testimony of two credible and dis- 
interested witnesses, may be tried by court-martial for desertion. 


On February 13th, Senator Wilson, from the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Militia, reported, with amendments, the Army Bill introduced by him January 
10th, and printed at length in our February number. The amendments are sub- 
stantially as follows:— 

Section 1 provides for fifty (instead of fifty-five) regiments of infantry, and cor- 
rects the inadvertency which omitted “the professors and corps of cadets of the 
United States Military Academy” from the enumeration of the constituent elements 
of the army. 

Szorion 2. The proviso is added that the regimental adjutants, quartermasters, 
and commissaries of the artillery shall be extra first lieutenants, 

Section 3. One-third of the officers in each of the grades above that of first lieu- 
tenant, in the six new cavalry regiments, shall be selected from officers and soldiers 
of the regular army, who have served two years in the field during the war, and 
have been distinguished for capacity and good conduct; four of.the companies from 
each regiment—instead of “four of these additional regiments”—may be armed 
and drilled as infantry, at the discretion of the President; there shall be but one 
hospital steward for each cavalry regiment; and their regimental adjutants, quar- 
termasters, and commissaries shall be extra first lieutenants. 

Srction 4 gives the infantry eight regiments of colored troops, instead of ten ; 
and omits the provision tat eight of the regiments shall consist of officers and men 
who have been wounded or otherwise disabled. It also directs that one-third of 
the new vacancies in the grades above that of first lieutenant shall be filled by se- 
lection from officers and soldiers of the regular army, who have served with dis- 
tinction two years during the war. 
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SEcTION 6 adds one regimental commissary (an extra first lieutenant), one hospi- 
tal steward, and two principal musicians to each infantry regiment; and two artifi- 
cers and two privates (making fifty privates) to each company; and provides that ~ 
the number of privates may be increased to one hundred (instead of eighty-two), at 
the discretion of the President. 

To Section 7 is added: “There shall be one ordnance sergeant and hospital 
steward for each military post, and the same number of ‘post chaplains as now pro- 
vided by law; and the President of the United States is hereby authorized to 
appoint, for the National cemeteries already established, or to be established, a 
superintendant with the rank, pay, and emoluments of an ordnance sergeant, to be 
selected from the non-commissioned officers of the regular army and volunteer 
forces, who have received certificates of merit for services during the war.” 

SEcTION 8 prescribes the minimum organizations for the appointment of the sev- 
eral officers, and permits the collection, at the general rendezvous, of not more than 
three thousand recruits, in addition to the number required to fill the ranks of the 
army. . 

SECTION 11 provides for eight (instead of five) assistant inspectors-general. 

SECTION 13 gives three chief assistant quartermaster-generals (brigadier-generals), 
four assistant quartermaster-generals (colonels of cavalry), eight deputy quarter- 
master-generals (lieutenant-colonels of cavalry), and sixteen quartermasters (majors 
of cavalry). Otherwise this section remains unchanged. 

SEoTION 15. The act for the better organization of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, approved July 4, 1864, shall continue in force for one year only. 

SECTION 18 gives two-thirds (instead of all) the vacancies in the grades of surgeon 
and assistant surgeon to volunteer officers of those grades, of two years’ service 
during the war, and one-third to similar regular army officers.. The provision for 
detailing five army surgeons as medical inspectors is omitted from the bill as 
amended. 

The pay department remains as provided for in the original draft. 

The engineer corps shall consist of one chief (brigadier-general), six (instead of 
four) colonels, twelve (instead of ten) lieutenant-colonels, twenty-six (instead of 
twenty) majors, thirty captains, twenty-six (instead of thirty) first lieutenants, and 
ten second lieutenants. The sections providing for four inspectors of engineer opera- 
tions, and directing a reduction of twenty men in each engineer company, are 
omitted. 

In the ordnance department, six (instead of five) lieutenant-colonels, twelve (in- 
stead of eight) majors, twelve (instead of fifteen) first lieutenants, and ten (instead of 
nine) second lieutenants, are allowed. 

SEcTIon 24, instead of leaving the number discretionary, provides that six officers, 
and not more than one hundred enlisted men of the engineers, may be detailed for 
signal duty. 

SxzcTion 25 directs, that all officers under the rank of colonel shall be examined 
before promotion. 

“ SxorI0n 26 requires that all, hereafter to be appointed to any vacancy created by 


this act in the pay, medical, or quartermaster’s department, must pass such an ex- 
amination. 
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Editor U. 8. Szervick MaGazIngE: 

Dear Sir:—The January number of your Magazine contains an article on the 
capture of Fort Fisher, which does injustice to Abbott’s brigade. For instance, on 
page 48, it says, ‘Soon after nine o'clock, Abbott’s brigade, which had been well 
engaged all day in keeping Hoke’s division at bay, was suddenly taken from 
the line facing Wilmington, and marched up the beach to the fort. They were 
scarcely needed. Shortly after they reached the entrance, the fort surrendered.” 
The Second Division, which led the assault, had become worn out; they had done all 
that could be done with their numbers, and it became necessary either to abandon 
the work or send for re-enforcements. The latter was done; and as early as five 
o'clock, Abbott’s brigade was ordered up. A portion of the Second Division were re- 
lieved, and the brigade commenced throwing up earthworks. About nine o’clock, 
General Terry inquired if there was a commissioned officer present. As my com- 
pany was near, I reported to him. After satisfying himself that I was an officer, 
he ordered me to “find General Ames, and inquire of him what progress he had 
made.” While giving me the necessary directions, an aide came up, with a message 
to the General, to the effect that General Ames wished him to examine the progress 
personally. Shortly after the General’s departure, Abbott’s brigade was moved 
over the parapet (they were then inside a part of the work), along but inside the 
stockade towards the sea-face. During the movement, Colonel Rockwell inquired 
if I had a sergeant whom I could trust. I replied that I had. He then said, “ Or- 
der him to report to General Terry for instructions.” I did so, sending my first 
sergeant. He was sent by the General to the Assistant Adjutant-General with an 

order to send up a brigade from Paine's division (colored). These were the troops 
which were scarcely needed, for before their arrival Abbott’s brigade had a 
over the parapet, and were marching on Fort Buchanan. 

A part of Abbott’s brigade, consisting of the. 16th New York Heavy Artil- 
lery with a company of the First Connecticut Artillery, were left to hold the line 
vacated by the brigade. Towards sundown the enemy advanced, but after a slight 
demonstration withdrew, without doing any damage or preventing the assault. 

Let me add my testimony to the meritorious conduct of the Second Division. During 
our march to the fort not astraggler did we meet. And allthe wounded men whom 
we passed were in high spirits. Not a discouraging word was heard from them, 
but, on the contrary, it was “ Hurry up, boys, we’ve got ’em, and only want more 
men to catch them all,” and ‘Good for you; we’ve got seven mounds, and there’s 
only four more,” &c. What made this remarkable was, that during almost every 
engagement there are a few cowards whose sole business seems to be to inform all, 
‘'that the rebels are driving us, that their regiment is either killed or taken 
prisoners, and that they are the only ones left,” &c. The absence of all such persons 
during the attack on Fort Fisher was noticed by all. 

In closing, I will say that to Abbott’s brigade belongs the honor of being the 
first Federal troops to enter Wilmington, on the 22d of February, 1865. 

Eva@gxe Atwater, late Captain, 


6th Connecticut Volunteers, Abbott's Brigade. 
New Haven, Conn., Jan. 16, 1866, ve 
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LETTER FROM “A STAFF OFFICER.” 


In the January number of the Unirep States SERVICE MAGAZINE appeared an 
article on Major-General Thomas, which contains so many erroneous statements, 
that a due regard for the truth of history, as well as for the reputation of one to 
whom his greatest enemies cannot but accord a small portion of that credit which 
is his just due, and to whom General Thomas himself has always done justice, 
induces me to notice, 

The character and military achievements of General Thomas, “ Corinthian 
Thomas,” as one of his military confréres once appropriately called him, are not of 
that order to require misstatements or fabrications to win for him his proper meed 
of praise, or to secure to him the place which he now justly holds in the hearts of 
his countrymen. 

From the carelessness and disregard of facts which the article exhibits, I cannot 
understand how it could have been intended for history. I nofe only a few, which 


I happen to know all about. ; 

The writer says, page-8: “With this corps, Thomas reached Nashville early in 
November,” whereas, the fact is, he remained at Gallatin, in charge of opening the 
railroad, until nearly the end of November. 

Again, the writer says: “In that terrible battle of Stone River, on the 31st of 
December, 1862, when Bragg hurled his entire army on Rosecrans’s left wing, and, 
trampling it down, rushed headlong over it on our right,” Thomas “stayed the 
progress of the exultant enemy.” 

In this there are almost as many errors as phrases. Bragg did not “trample down 
our left.” Bragg did not even budge our left, nor did he then “rush headlong over 
it on our right;” and I am sure that no one will feel more indignant than Rousseau 
himself at seeing the honor which he shared with the brave Van Cleve, Harker, 
and Beatty, of stemming the tide of the enemy’s advantage on our right, bestowed 
upon himself-alone, Neither can I deem it less offensive to General Thomas, when 
the writer states that “it was he who retrieved the disasters of the day and wrested 
victory from defeat.” Until this new light arose, it was supposed that General 
Rosecrans had something to do with that battle. 

This writer goes on w say: “ Again, on the 2d of January, did he most severely 

’ punish Breckinridge.” Where, then, was Crittenden and his corps? where his 
chief of artillery, Mendenhall, with his fifty guns? Where were Beatty, Gross, and 
Palmer, Hazen and Jeff.C. Davis? Must heroes be exaggerated into fame? Gen- 
eral Thomas will scorn to find himself placed foremost in that fight. 

“On the 19th of September, at Chickamauga, his (Bragg’s) assault was met. and 
repulsed mainly by Thomas's corps.” General Thomas’s own report, and the 
reports of all the corps commanders, give a direct contradiction to this statement. 
They show, that while he had but three of his own divisions, Baird's, Reynolds’s, 
and Brannan’s, he was re-enforced by Johnson’s from McCook’s and Pulmer’s and 
Van Cleve’s divisions from Crittenden’s corps, and that these latter divisions did 
their full share of the fighting. And the report of the commanding general shows 
that every brigade of the army (except one of Negley’s division, Thomas’s corps) 
took part in the fight of that day. 

But the writer goes on to say of the next day’s battle, “for hours the rebels 
sought a weak point in our line, and at length succeeded in breaking the supports 
of both flanks of Thomas.’ The facts are, that General Thomas held the kt and 
centre, with orders from General Rosecrans to maintain his position to the last, and 
that to secure this point he had already received all but two brigades of Critten- 
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den’s and five of McCook’s corps; that he was, moreover, re-enforced by Granger 
with five brigades from the left; and that it was when in the act of pressing the 
remainder of McCook’s corps toward his position, that General Rosecrans, who was 
giving his personal supervision to this movement, was cut off with two brigades of 
Davis’s and the whole of Sheridan’s division; while'a part of Van Cleve’s two bri- 
gades were knocked out of place, and the remainder adhered to the left, and fought 
with it. To say this, is to say only what the official reports of the battle concur in 
showing. 

But the writer moreover adds, “‘ breaking his supports on both flanks.” He 
probably supposes Crittenden was on: one flank and McCook on the other. This 
only shows that he did not study or even casually note the official reports, which 
place them in a different position. The writer says: ‘ Rosecrans thought himself 
defeated.” General Rosecrans says directly the contrary. The writer adds, “and 
so telegraphed from’ the latter place.” It is quite probable that the writer may have 
heard this asserted as from “ high authority,” but record evidence exists to prove 
it a calumnious statement, no matter from what authority, high or low, it may pur- 
port to come. 

This writer of romance continues: ‘Then it was that Thomas rose grandly, and 
wheeling his lines into the jaws of Frick’s Gap.” ‘The jaws of” nonsense! 
Frick’s Gap was ten miles from this battle-field; and instead of having any “bold 
sides”’ to cover our flanks, we had two roads to uncover them, 

Time does not suffice to pursue the eloquent and flowery author; but my respect 
for truth, and for the soldier, who deserves a better, eulogist, has forced me to cor- 
rect some of his many erroneous statements. A Starr OFFICER. 


[We publish the foregoing as a matter of course, and in deference to its source, 
but we confess that we-do so with regret. Conceiving such angry championship to 
be ill-advised, since it could only result in injury to a gentleman and a soldier for 
whom we entertain the highest respect, we ventured to suggest the substitution, 
for the personal reflections upon our contributor, of a calm statement of the truth 
in respect to the facts alleged to have been misstated, but in this we were over- 
ruled. We have therefore deemed it but simple justice to our contributor to allow 
him an opportunity to reply.—Eprror.] 


REPLY FROM THE AUTHOR OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
“MAJOR-GENERAL THOMAS.” 
Eprtor “ U.S. SeRVICE MaGAzine”: : 

Dear Sir:—I have read with much interest the document signed “ A Staff Offi- 
cer,” which you were kind enough to send me, and thank you for the opportunity 
you offer me to say a few words. Very few will suffico me. Fewer still will serve 
to express an abstract of that criticism (1), composed in equal parts of sweeping 
charges, hot-headed assertion, violent denunciation, and vituperation. I turn to the 
universal Shakspeare, and find that, as usual, he supplies that synopsis in a single 
phrase: ; 

“Muon Apo aBouT Norarmxe.” 

While I revere the character of George H. Thomas, asis shown by my sketch 
of his life, no man is before me in respect for the character of General Rosecrans, 
or in admiration for his achievements. My own predilections would not have al- 
lowed me to cast a slur on the one, nor to detract from the other. In the interest 
of truth, alone, I most carefully consulted, and conscientiously followed my authori- 
ties, in the preparation of that biography. In only one instance in the whole ar- 
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ticle, covering over fourteen pages, can it be shown that I have deviated from 
the recognized authorities: and this consisted in printing “left” for “right wing” 
—a mistake caused either by a typographical error, or in the hasty copying from 
the original rough draft of the MS. In every other case of alleged misstatement, 
I point to line and page of what has now passed into history. I am not in the 
habit of writing historical or biographical sketches from my imagination. More- 
over, as my station was not with the Western Army, I was and am utterly’ig- 
norant of the jealousies and rivalries prevalent there. Knowingly, therefore, I 
could not pander to any prejudice or party, even had the desire to do so existed. 
I stand, immovable and invulnerable, on my authorities. The wrong, if any has 
been done General Rosecrans, comes from them alone; and if my hot-headed assail- 
ant must quarrel with some one, his quarrel is with them. 

With regard to the point which rouses especially “A Staff Officer’s” ire—tho 
telegram from Chattanooga. My statement can scarcely be called ‘ calumnious,” 
when it is remembered that it was originally made public at the time, and has uni- 
versally passed current and uncontradicted for over two years; and it has not been 
authoritatively denied until very recently, and after my article wus written and in type. 
Had that denial been made a little earlier, the assertion had not been repeated in 
the biography. 

As to mentioning the names and detailing the deeds of those brave subordinate 
officers who contributed so largely to Thomas’s success, that is impossible in a 
sketch like mine. I especially and intentionally avoided doing so, that I might not, by 
praising some, seem to slight others; or, on the other hand, by cumbering my lim- 
ited space with details, interesting but inappropriate, do injustice to the subject of 
the biography and to all his officers. It seems really absurd to have to explain that 
the commanding officer alone, especially in a sketch like mine, must necessarily 
bear all the censure or the praise for movements under his control; and it is truly 
sad that I must inform “A Staff Officer” that when I say, for example, “ Thomas 
punished fearfully,” ‘Thomas poured in a destructive fire,” I do not mean that that 
general did these things personally, and with his own hands, but that they were 
done under his direction, by a corps or division or brigade of his command. 

Farthest from my intention was it to abate one jot or tittle of the praise due 

every officer and soldier who contributed to our success in the West. No unpre- 
judiced reader of my article could entertain such a thought. 
“ This is enough. I have only to express my sympathy for General Rosecrans 
when he shall see the intelligent and decorous document of “ A Staff Officer.” He 
may well exclaim, “ Deliver me from my friends!” His “dearest enemy” could 
wish him no more bitter fate than so rash and injudicious partisanship. 

As for that partisan, I have no desire to comment on the harsh epithets, recrim- 
ination, and attempted sarcasm in which he indulges. He has yet to learn that 
personality is not proof, nor a sneer an argument; and that violent and intemper- 
ate assertion can neither establish nor controvert facts. 


B.E M. 
Von. V.—18 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


- 


“The Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1769-1791), translated from the col- 
lection of Ludwig Nohl, by Lady Wallace. With a portrait and fac-simile. Two 
volumes.” New York: Hurd & Houghton. Philadelphia: Frederick Leypoldt. 
12mo. Pp. 629. 

The title-page of a book can wear no more attractive heading than that of “ Con- 
fessions.”” The magic of that name evokes thousands of readers; and probably no 
weakness of human nature is more wide-spread or more innocent than its desire 
to learn the inner character and the private life of its favorite authors or its loved 
great ones. Whether this curiosity arise from a genuine and laudable desire to 
know the personality of the men whom we have learned to respect and love, or 
whether it is that our vanity is pleased to find that the great genius who towers 
above and overawes us by the grandeur of his intellect is a weak, passion-led crea- 
ture like ourselves, whose “ wine is made of grapes,” even as ours, is difficult to 
decide. Be the cause what it may, it is certain that to no feast do we so eagerly 
flock as to that in which the author plays Prometheus, and offers his entrails to 
that omnivorous vulture, the public. But ‘‘Confessions” are notoriously unreal 
and artificial—worked up to suit the market, as the lachrymose Lamartine peddles 
his sorrows and his tears. The true picture of a man’s personality is to be found 
only in his private diary, or his letters, never intended for public perusal—Dr, 
Johnson’s dictum to the contrary, notwithstanding. Of this charming class of 
books “‘ Mozart’s Letters ” is one of the most charming. It contains the letters of the 
great maestro, written to his father, his sister, his wife, and his friends, during a 
space of twenty-two years, covering the most eventful and interesting period of his 
life. They touch on an infinite variety of topics, from the keenest criticism to the 
most humely discussions; are written in every mood and in all styles; and form 
not only a record of his life of busy devotion to art, of great triumphs and greater 
disappointments, but are the very outpourings of his heart, and hold the mirror up 
to his very soul. And a pure and noble soul do we see reflected there. We learn 
from them that this colossal genius, who played on the piano when but three years 
old, and as a mere child of twelve composed his first opera—whose intellect grew 
to the production of those masterpieces which “the world will not willingly let die,” 
—kept always his heart of a little child; a heartoverflowing with love, and tender 
regard, and bright enthusiasm. But his buoyant, sunny-spirit he did not retain; 
and it is sad to see the vivacity and extravagance of his early letters clouded over 
by that gloom and bitterness brought by the envy and ill treatment which pursued 
him, and the hard work and poverty which always attended him. But, bright or 
black as they may be, every line from the pen of such a man is as precious as every 
line of his composition, and as well worthy study. 

The artlessness and vivacity which make a great part of the charm of these letters 
have lost nothing in their change to a new language. The translation is remarkably 
accurate, and at the same time spirited; and it is seldom that we meet with one so 
admirable in every respect. Nor must we forget to praise the outward form of 
these volumes. The paper, the Riverside type, the binding, combine to make them 
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very elegant specimens of book manufacture, well worthy the reputation of this 
enterprising house. When we add that this book, unlike too many similar volumes, 
has an index, a capital index, a gem of an index,—as the Oriental diplomatists con- 
clude their windiness, ‘‘ what need we say more ?” 


“Surry of Eagle’s-Nest; or, The Memoirs of a Staff-Officer serving in Virginia. 
Edited from the MS. of Colonel Surry, by John Eston Cooke, Author of ‘The Virginia 
Comedians.’” New York: Bunce & Huntington. 12mo. Pp. 484. 

Mr. Cooke would have more aptly named his novel had he, by way of contradis- 
tinction to his former one, called it The Virginia Tragedians,” While it isa “Con- 
federate war novel,” it is no less a record of the parts played by the principal per- 
formers in that dark drama in Virginia on which the curtain has so recently fallen. 
The chief interest of the work is indeed derived from its sketches of the leaders of 
the rebel army, whose personality is almost as unknown to us as that of the misty 
figures of ancient history. Its details of their personal traits and peculiarities, as 
well as its narration of scenes and incidents—very interesting in themselves, but too 
trivial for the grave page of history—make this book a very attractive one. We 
are introduced to the Lees, to Ashby, Beauregard, Early, Mosby, and‘ others of the 
“immortals,” as the author kindly calls them; we see a great deal of Stuart, the 
Virginian Prince Rupert and Henry of Navarre in one, according to the same author- 
ity; but it is with Stonewall Jackson that we become most intimate. Our staff- 
officer follows the fortunes of that great soldier from his first occupation of Harper’s 
Ferry, in 1861, to his death at Chancellorsville ; he gives us most interesting details 
of his personal appearance, his habits, his mode of fighting, the manner of his 
death; and his pages are indeed but a perpetual panegyric on the “ foremost man 
of all this world,” as he considers him. Indeed, he goes so far as to claim him as 
the master-spirit of the war in Virginia; and asserts that as Confederate success 
had always followed his flag, so with his death the fortunes of the Confederacy 
waned, and “thenceforward as good fighting as the world ever saw seemed 
useless.” 

With no intention of commenting on these opinions, we would merely remark 
that Stonewall Jackson’s reputation is made, in no small degree, from the character 
of the Union generals whom it was his fortune to have opposed to him; and his 
career is a remarkable instance of a great name as a soldier gained by one who 
never won a great battle in all his campaigns. 

The slender thread of a romance runs through this semi-historical sketch, and 
we have the proper amount of love, treachery, and revenge. Necessarily, the “ vil- 
lains” are all ‘“‘ Yankees,” and the virtue, the valor, and the victories belong solely 
to the Confederates. The rebel portraits are painted in glowing colors, and the 
narratives of skirmishes and battles are undoubtedly exaggerated. The author 
vainly endeavors to inflate once more the bubble of “Southern Chivalry,” long 
since pricked and resolved to its elemental suds—and very dirty suds they were. 
Yet, viewing, as he does, all things from his Southern stand-point, he has had the 
good taste to refrain from all political disquisitions, or strong epithets, other than 
“myrmidons” and “ invaders,” applied to the “Yankees.” It excites, certainly, a 
mild shiver of surprise to find the terms “loyalty,” “treason,” and many other 
words used in their “‘ Confederate” signification, and our old-fashioned loyal diction- 
ary so be-devilled as it has been by the rebel lexicographers. But this is harmless: 
and, altogether, this ‘war novel” is an agreeable and very readable book. 
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“The Pilgrim’s Wallet; or, Scraps of Travel, gathered in England, France, and 
Germany. By Gilbert Haven.” New York: Hurd & Houghton. Boston: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 12mo. Pp. 492. 

This book is a very good specimen of a class of writings with which publishers 
are always inundated, and which occasionally, through some strange dispensation, 
find their way into print. The author “goes abroad,” treads the same path trodden 
by every one, sees every thing in the true shopkeeper’s spirit of the British tourist, 
who only wishes to be able to say that he.has “done” the regular round of sights, 
and to feel that he has “had his money’s worth.” He confines himself to the 
treadmill routine of travel, nor ventures into unaccustomed paths. He goes duti- 
fully through England; he “does” London regularly, beginning at the Tower, and 
ending at Westminster Abbey; he “ gets up” Paris in the same way; he rushes at 
express-speed through the most characteristic landscapes and historic spots—because 
“Murray” doesn’t “ recommend” them; he runs through Brussels before breakfast ; 
spends an evening in Berlin, never entering its grand museum; and devotes a few 
hours to Dresden, where he makes a futile attempt to get a ten-second twilight 
peep at the Sistine Madonna by bribing the janitor with sundry groschen to reopen 
the doors, and leaves the city without even that glimpse of the wondrous art-gallery 
—to say nothing of the other beauties of that most charming of Continental cities, 
But he has visited Berlin and Dresden! 

We laugh at the shallowness and presumption of the English snob who runs 
over our country in a few weeks, surveys our cities with a “stony British stare,” 
patronizes by his presence Niagara and the Catskills, and goes home to give to the 
world his “impressions,” and suggestions for our amendment. But he, at least, 
understands the language of the country in which he is travelling; and, spite of the 
prejudice which stops his ears, he cannot prevent himself hearing some new thing. 
But this pilgrim, in Count Smorltork style, presumes to print a book of travels after 
a few weeks on the Continent, neither speaking nor understanding any of its lan- 
guages; and no more able to comprehend the way of thought, nor enter into the 
spirit of the people, than if he were travelling headed up in a barrel through Crim 
Tartary. Through all that grand tour he is touched by no new impression, nor 
brightened to any piquant or original criticism. His sentiments, indeed, are of a 
very mild nature; being, in fact, none but those which the mists of antiquity have 
made venerable, and the mighty Murray has pronounced proper. He faithfully 
describes each place in the old, dreary, guide-book style, and emits the sentiments 
and pumps up the enthusiasm stereotyped as orthodox. To the ‘cold scraps” of 
guide-book lore he adds a few Bunsby “chunks of wisdom” from the encyclopse- 
dias, consisting of heavy histori¢ allusions, and long lists of names of famous men 
connected with the spot; to this he adds the spice of poetry and the milk of senti- 
ment, and over the mass he pours a soft sauce of pious suggestions. This moral 
mixture he is continually manufacturing, and pouring forth in all sorts of inappro- 
priate places; and the way in which he continually drags in by the head and 
shoulders the divine name and the holiest subjects, would be ludicrous, were it not 
profane. ¥3 

We will give but two specimens of the remarkable “scraps” packed in this “ wal- 
let.” At Waterloo—of which battle he gives the world another description, which 
we label “ No. 1002,” and put unread in our pigeon-hole—he surveys the “ peace- 
ful scene,” asks “ where now are the gleaming squadrons, the roaring cannon,” etc., 
and then wishes to know whether it is “possible that at this hour of such a sum- 
mer’s day, nigh fifty years ago, this earth trembled with the shock of a hundred 


t 
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thousand men? Is it possible that this deep calm was broken by that awful rush 
and rattle and roar, while two small, calm-faced men sat on calm horses, and direct- 
ed the movements of the drama?’ Well, calmly, we think it is very likely. At 
Cologne he drivels in the same way, ‘and is gently surprised to find that, although 
its ancient Roman founders had all passed away, ‘‘yet the old streets are crowded 
with self-important burghers and travellers, as unmindful of their dusty nothingness 
as were those wide-striding Italians twenty centuries ago!” This is very strange, 
and we are surprised that they should act so improperly. The pilgrim then touch- 
ingly asks (in verse, of course), 


“Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 
Why, indeed! 

This style of composition, so easy to write, so painful to read, is best ground out 
at one’s desk at home, with a plentiful supply of guide-books, cyclopeedias, and books 
of quotation at hand. Let us take Manchester as anexample. Work up the de- 
scription of the city from Murray and the local guide-books; from the same sources 
get up statistics of the manufactures, etc.; descant learnedly on the debt owed by 
the world to Whitney, Arkwright, and other inventors; fish up a list of any great 
names connected with the place—John Bright, especially, friend to America, etc., 
very good point—worth a page, at least; describe a walk through the city— 
—Murray again; speak of the factory operatives, ‘“ hard-handed sons of toil,” igno- 
rant and dissolute; gin-palaces; fearful drinking; poetry, Tennyson: 


“ And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head, 
Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife,” etc. 


The quotations from Maud might be continued with good effect here. Then speak 
of the factory children—haggard, wild-eyed, ignorant, crushed, etc. (all factory 
children are probably so)—more poetry—Mrs. Browning's “ Cry of the Children ;” 
quote the whole of it, good for six pages, certainly. Finally, to this extraordinary 
Joseph’s-coat tack on some cheap cotton-lace morality. As the towers and chim- 
neys pierce the cloud of smoke ever lowering over the city, and are gladdened by 
the kiss of the sunlight above, so the heaven-aspiring souls of the children—black 
cloud of ignorance—sunlight of hope, etc., ete. As they spin cotton, so they spin 
life (fine thought, cribbed from Emerson); a life more magnificent cloth than any 
muslin—mechanism infinitely cunninger—can’t conceal sleezy, fraudulent, rotten 
hours, nor cheat in that work. 

And there is your book of travels! 

We have no quarrel with this pensive pilgrim: his book is rather the occasion 
than the cause of these remarks, which, we know, express the feelings of every 
intelligent reader; and it is against the class of works of which his is a unique, and, 
except these radical faults, an admirable specimen, that we protest. The object of 
a book of travels, unless it be in a new and unknown region, is not to instruct, but 
to amuse; in the beaten track of Continental journeying, a parade of pedantry and 
platitudes and piety is out of place: in the words of a brilliant traveller, “from all 
details of geographical discovery or antiquarian research, from all display of ‘sound 
learning and religious knowledge,’ from all historical and scientific illustrations, 
from all useful statistics, from all political disquisitions, and from all good moral 
reflections,’—may we be forever delivered! We cannot expect to be favored often 
with such works of genius as Kinglake’s “ Kothen,’”’ Curtis’s “ Howadji,” or our 
old friend Ross Browne’s ‘‘ Yusef ’—the most comical and common-sensible of all 
books of travel; but, meantime, the craving of the untravelled public for books of 
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travel, and the keener craving of the travelled public, who love in this way to re- 
visit the well-remembered scenes, is not to be appeased by such “scraps” as are 
contained in this Pilgrim’s: Wallet and similar haversacks, From that prince of 
literary bores, Bayard Taylor, whose treadmill monotony is broken only by vivid 
facts fresh from his imagination, down to the latest of these painful pilgrims, our 
outraged feelings cry out against them all. 

We take pleasure in turning to one thing which we can unreservedly praise—the 
external appearance or “get up” of the book, which is produced in the faultless 
style customary with Messrs. Hurd & Houghton. : 


“Shakspeare’s Mental Photographs,” sent to us by the same house, is a pleas- 
ant game for the evening fireside, and is, in addition, a little gem of a book. We 
should like to ask the publishers the second question, in order to get at the dark 
mystery hid therein. If any reader is anxious to know what this dread question 
is, he had better buy the book and search for it. 


We have received a small volume in Spanish, “ Maximas de Napoleon sobre el 
Arte de la Guerra, traducidas y anotadas, por el General Jasé Antonio Piez.” Gen- 
eral Péez has in this work translated Napoleon’s invaluable maxims on the art of 
war, and edited them with very copious notes, illustrating their applications and 
limitations. The name of the distinguished author vouches for the accuracy of his 
translation, as well as for the value of the notes. 


Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald have sent us “ Day’s American Ready Reckoner,” and 
“ Martine’s Sensible Letter Writer.” 

The former is a volume “handy to have in the house,” as the preface expresses 
it; containing much that is really useful, and more “ figures’’ than the most com- 
plicated ‘“‘German” ever danced from 1 A. m. till daylight. 

The “ Letter Writer” is also “handy to have in the house” for that large class 
of persons who write letters without knowing what they are to say, or how to say 
it. Like all this class of books, it is painfully “sensible,” though it contains much 
less than usual of that pompous inanity which makes them so comical. It includes 
all sorts of epistles, from the gushing love-letter to the weighty and portentous 
volume of advice. We do not mean to use slang when we say that whoever studies 
it will certainly learn to write “like a book.” 


Our thanks are due to the Consul-General of Switzerland for the valuable pam- 
phlets on “The Military System of the Republic of Switzerland,” and for the Hon- 
orable J. Staempfli’s address before the International Congress at Berne, Switzer- 
land, “On the Advantages of a Well-organized Militia System over Standing 
Armies.” 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


“ Annual Message of the Governor of the State of New York.” 
“The Theory of Parallels,” by Mathew Ryan. 


“A Concise Statement of the Action of Congress in relation to a Navy Yard for 
Tron-clad Vessels.” 


“Communication of Major-General Pope on Indian Affairs.” 


We have also received the very eloquent sermon delivered before the 13th Reg- 
iment, N. G., 8. N. Y., by its chaplain, the Rev. Edward Taylor. 
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Che Army. 


GENERAL ORDERS 
FROM THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ADJT.-GEN.’S OFFICE; 


ISSUED BY COMMAND OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT, AND SIGNED BY BREVET 
MAJOR-GENERAL E. D. TOWNSEND, ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 


Artillery Board. 


No. 6. January 30, 1866. 

A permanent Artillery Board is hereby organized, to which questions pertaining 
to the artillery arm of service may be referred by the Secretary of War, or the 
General-in-Chief, for discussion and recommendation. 

The Board shall also have the power to make original recommendations to the 
General-in-Chief, in reference to the interests-and efficiency of the artillery arm. 

The members shall sit on the Board according to their rank in the artillery, and 
the senior member shall be president. He shall have the power to call meetings, 
at such times and places as shall be approved by the General-in-Chief, in addition 
to those called by the Secretary of War or General-in-Chief. 

A complete record of all proceedings of the Board will be kept by the Secretary, 
who, on being relieved, shall turn it over to his successor, or to the adjutant-gen- 
eral of the army. 

The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the necessary rooms and station- 
ery, on requisition of the president of the Board. 


DETAIL FOR THE Boar. 
Brevet Brigadier-General H. J. Hunt, Lieutenant-Colonel, 3d Artillery. 
Brevet Colonel Albion P. Howe, Major, 4th Artillery. 
Captain John Gibbon, 4th Artillery. 
Brevet Lieutenant-Col lgnel S. N. Benjamin, Captain, 2d Artillery, Secretary. 


Regular Navp. 
Orders, &e. 


Jan. 25.—Captain John De Camp, to command the Potomac in the Gulf Squadron. 

Jan. 16.—Commander George M. Ransom, to command the Algonquin. 

Jan. 17.—Commander Egbert Thompson, to command the Dacotah. 

Jan. 12.—Lieutenant-Commander Albert Kautz, to the Winooski, at New York. 

Jan. 15.—Lieutenant-Commander Samuel R. Franklin, to command the Saginaw, 
in the Pacific Squadron. 

Jan, 16.—Lieutenant-Commander John J. Cornwell, to the Algonquin. 

Jan. 29.—Lieutenant-Commander James M. Pritchett, to duty shipping appren- 
tices for the Navy, by the 14th of February next. 

Jan. 31.—Lieutenant-Commander William E. Fitzhugh, to the Idaho. 

Jan. 10.—Lieutenant H. B. Tyson, to the Dacotah, at Philadv pliia, Pa. 

Jan. 31.—Lieutenant S. P. Gillett, to the Idaho. 

Jan. 5.—Master Henry C. Taylor, to the Rhode Island. 

Jan. 3.—Surgeon M. Bradley, to the Michigan. 

Jan. 10.—Surgeon J. I. Gibson, to the Constellation at Norfolk, Va. 

Jan, 24.—Surgeon John J. Abernerthy, to duty at the Naval Hospital, Pensaco- 
la, Fla., and those appertaining to the Naval Station. 

Jan. 25. —Surgeon William Maxwell Wood, to the receiving ship Alleghany. 

Jan, 31.—Surgedn Job Corbin, to the Idaho. 

Jan. 16.—Asst. Paymaster Edwin Putnam, to the Mackinaw. 

Jan. 31.—Paymaster Charles H. Eldridge, to the Idaho. 
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Detached. 


Jan. 31.—Captain John L. Worden, from special duty at New York, and ordered 
to command the Idaho. 

Jan. 11.—Commander William F. Spicer, from special duty at Portsmouth, N. H., 
and ordered to command the Chickopee. 


Jan. 3.—Surgeon D. Bloodgood, from the Michigan, and ordered to the Vermont. 
Jan, 3.—Passed Assistant Surgeon §. F. Shaw, from duty at the Naval Academy, 
and ordered to the Florida. 


Resigned, 


Jan. 31.—Assistant Surgeon Henry C. Eckstein. 


Miscellaneous, 


A board of naval officers, to consist of Vice-Admiral D. G. Farragut, Rear-Admi- 
ral Charles A. David, John A. Dahlgren, and David D. Porter, has been ordered to 
convene at the Navy Department, Washington, D.C., on the 24th inst., under the 
act of January 24, 1865, in relation to the advancement of officers of the Navy and 
Marine Corps for distinguished merit. 


Volunteer Navn. 
Orders, &c. 


Jan. 8.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant A. W. Muldane, to the Chickopee. 

Jan. 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. D. Urann, to command the Buckthorn, 
in the Gulf Squadron. 

Jan. 3.—Acting Master Edmund A. Roderick, to duty in the Office of Detail, 
Navy Department. 

Jan. 8.—Acting Master G. C. Schultz, to the Conemaugh. 

Jan. 13.—Acting Master James Taylor, to the Vermont. 

Jan. 17.— Acting Master Samuel Very, to the Chickopee. 

Jan. 23.—Acting Master William G. Morris, to the Michigan. 

Jan. 13.—Acting Ensign John A. H. Willmuth, to the Chickopee. 

Jan, 16.—Acting Ensign Henry D. Foster, to the Ascutney. 

Jan, 25.—Ensign Louis R. Chester, to iron-clad duty at League Island, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Jan. 26.—Acting Ensign August Adler, to the Vermont. 

Jan. 27.—Acting Ensign A. J. Kane, to the Mackinaw. 

Jan. 27.—Acting Ensign James H. Delano, to the South Carolina. 

Jan. 31.—Acting Ensigns A. K. Brown and A. P. Bashford, to the Idaho. 


Detached, 


Jan. 4.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander H. H. Gorringe, from the com- 
mand of the Waxsaw, and ordered to command the South Carolina. 

Jan. 30.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander William C. Rogers, from duty 
at the Navy Yard, New York, and ordered to the Navy Yard, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Jan. 8.—Acting Ensign A. D. Campbell, from the Waxsaw, and ordered to the 
South Carolina. 

Jan. 18.—Acting Ensign Richmond Daggett, from duty at League Island, Pa., 
and ordered to duty at the Navy Yard, Pensacola, Fla. 

Jan, 31.—Acting Ensign Joseph Reid, from the Vermont, and ordered to the 
Winooski. 

Jan. 31.—Acting Ensign 8. E. Merrihew, from the Vermont, and ordered to the 
Idaho. 

Jan. 5.—Acting Master Alexander McIntosh, from the Vermont, and ordered to 
duty at the Navy Yard, New York. 

Jan. 8.—Acting Master J. M. Butler, from the Waxsaw, and ordered to the South 
Carolina. 

Jan. 12.—Acting Master William H. Clark, from the Vermont, and ordered to the 
Chickopee, 

Jan, 15.—Acting Master Jam2s Van Buskirk, from the Florida, and ordered to 
the Vermont. 
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Jan. 17.—Acting Master Charles H. Brantingham, from the Winooski, and or- 
dered to duty at the Navy Yard, New York. . 

Jan. 30.—Acting Master James Ogilvie, from the Navy Yard, Boston, and or- 
dered to the Navy Yard, New Yorl# 

Jan, 31.—Acting Master R. Summers, from the Vermont, and ordered to the 
Idaho. 

Jan. 5.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. W. Wilson, from the Ohio, and ordered 
to the Beinville. 


Resigned. 


Jan. 18.—Acting Master J. H. Richardson, of the Newbern. 
Jan, 13.—Acting Ensign 0. M. Nash, of the Newbern, 
Jan, 18.—Acting Ensign William G. Campbell, of the Hetsel. 


Jan. 26.—Acting Ensign George Thomas Pearson, of the Potomac. 

Jan. 2€.—Acting Ensign George H. Book, of the Winooski. 

Jan. 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Samuel B. Huey, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 25.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry C. Burgess, Boston, Mass. 


Revoked. 


. 12.—Acting Master John C. Hamlin, of New York city. 
. 12.—Acting Master G. W. Garrison, of the Naval Station, Mobile, Ala. 
12.—Acting Ensign Samuel T. Deder, of the Yantic. 
12.—Acting Ensign F. H. Crandall, ef the Chickopee. 
22.—Acting Ensign Herbert Oberly, of the Vermont. 
23.—Acting Ensign James Downs, of Erie, Pa. 
. 26.—Acting Ensign George Smith, of Orleans, Mass. 


Discharged. 


Jan, 25.—Acting Assistant Paymaster William W. Woodhull, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Miscellaneous, 


Jan. 21.—Vice-Admiral D. G. Farragut and Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter having 
completed their duties at Washington, the board of which they were members is 
hereby dissolved. 

Jan. 11.—The order honorably discharging Acting Ensign George H. Book is 
hereby revoked, and he is ordered to the Winooski. 


OBITUARY. 


The following resolutions were unanimously passed at a meeting of the officers 
at the post of Hart Island, New York Harbor, upon the death of Captain Grorex 
W. Green, 17th U. S. Infantry:— 


Wuereas, Death has entered our circle of officers, and taken away from among us one justly 
endeared to us all by his many good qualities of head and heart; therefore 

Resolved, That we, the officers of the post at Hart Island, do sincerely regret the untimel 
death of Captain George W. Green, 17th U. 8. Infantry, who by his gallant conduct in the field, 
bravely fighting the enemies of his country, and by his strict attention to duty in the more peace- 
ful pursuit of garrison, gained the honor and respect of all his associates, 

esolved, That in the lamented dead we mourn the faithful servant of bis country, the honora- 
ble and just man, the kind and generous friend, and the genial associate. His departure leaves a 
gap in our ranks which the lapse of time cannot obliterate. 

Resolwed, That we extend to his sorrowing friends, who will miss him from the social circle, 
where as a son and a brother he was loved, our deepest condolence in their bereavement, trusting 
that they may find consolation in the belief that he died at his post, serving his conntry_as faith- 
fully as if he had fallen on the battle-field, and commending them to him who is the God of all 


comfort. 
E, C. MASON, 
Captain 17th U. 8. Infantry, and Brevet Lt.-Col., U. 8. A. 
D. L. MONTGOMERY, 
Captain 17th U. 8. Infantry, and Brevet Lt.-Col. U. 8. A. 
HARVEY E. BROWN, 
Brevet Major and Assistant-Surgeon, U. 8. A. 
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New Dork State National Guard. 


GENERAL HEAD-QuaRTERS, STATE OF NEw YorK, 
GENERAL ORDERS, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
No. —. ALBANY, February 15, 1866, 

The following officers have been commissioned by the Commander-in-Chief in 
the National Guard, State of New York, during the period ending February 14, 
1866 :— . 
Second Brigade. 

Philip J. Joachimsen, Judge-Advocate, with rank of Major, January 23, 1866, 
vice Frederick Gallatin, resigned. 


Fourth Brigade. 


George McClure, Quartermaster, January 28, 1866, vice Jackson, term expired. 


Eighteenth Brigade. 


Edward E. Doty, Paymaster, with rank of Captain, January 12, 1866, vice M. L. 
Brost, resigned. 
First Regiment of Infantry. 
Rush C, Hawkins, Colonel, January 10, 1866, new organization. 
John H. Perley, Lieutenant-Colonel, January 10, 1866, new organization. 
James M. Lake, Major, January 10, 1866, new organization. 


Second Regiment of Infantry. 
John Hennessey, First Lieutenant, January 12, 1866, vice Campbell, promoted. 
Joseph Corbit, Second Lieutenant, January 12, 1866, vice Boyd, promoted. 
Robert H. Ochiltree, January 29, 1866, vice Clark, declined. 


Third Regiment of Infantry. 


Charles Fessler, First Lieutenant, January 15, 1866, vice Boehne, promoted. 
Benedict Fischer, Second Lieutenant, January 15, 1866, vice Fessler, promoted. 
William Townsend, Adjutant, January 11, 1866, original vacancy. 

Mortimer Hendricks, Quartermaster, January 11, 1866, original vacancy. 
Augustus O. Neil, Second Lieutenant, Feb. 5, 1866, vice S. B. Hooper, declined. 
William H. Wermerskirch, Engineer, February 5, 1866, original vacancy. 


Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
Robert W. Leonard, Adjutant, January 25, 1266, original vacancy. 


Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
Joseph Hillenbrand, Major, February 14, vice Anton Meyer, promoted. 


Eighth Regiment of Infantry. 


John Penberthy, Second Lieutenant, Jan. 11, 1866, vice G. H. Mosher, resigned’ 

John Farrell, Captain, January 11, 1866, vice Mahon, resigned. ° 

Edward M. Bloomer, First Lieutenant, January 11, 1866, vice John Farrell, pro- 
moted. 

W. Gam Dunn, Second Lieutenant, January 11, 1866, vice Edwin M. Bloomer, 
promoted. s 

John F. Mosler, First Lieutenant, January 11, 1866, vice W. H. Palmer, resigned. 

John P. Durfee, Second Lieutenant, January 11, 1866, vice J. F. Mosler, pro- 
moted. 

. Ninth Regiment of Infantry. 

William C. Barwis, Captain, January 10, 1866, vice C. A. Maitland, resigned. 

John W. Davis, Captain, January 10, 1866, vice R. A. Lanning, promoted. 

Samuel J. Glassey, Second Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice C. R. Braine, pro- 
moted. 

Charles R. Braine, Lieutenant-Colonel, January 10, 1866, original vacancy. 

Ralph A. Lanning, Major, January 10, 1866, vice Braine, promoted. 

Daniel W. Lee, First Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice Green, resigned. 

John T. Striker, Second Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice Field, promoted. 

John T. Pryor, First Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice King, resigned. 
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Tenth Regiment of Infantry. 


Daniel G. Curtis, Captain, January 22, 1866, vice J. W. Osborn, resigned. 
Thomas V.Wolcott, First Lieutenant, January 22, 1866, vice D.G. Curtis, promoted. 


Twelfth Regiment of Infantry. 
Milnor Imlay, Captain, February 13, vice J. Ward, Jr., promoted. 
Alexander H. Bell, Second Lieutenant, February 13, 1866, vice M. Imlay, pro- 


moted. A 
Thirteenth Regiment of Infantry. 


George H. Coffin, Captain, January 29, 1866, vice Adam T. Dodge, resigned. 
Benjamin F. England, First Lieutenant, January 29, 1866, vice C. M. Felt, resigned. 
John M. Cresfield, Second Lieutenant, January 29, 1866, vice G. H. Coffin, pro- 
moted. 
Fourteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
William M. Campbell, Second Lieutenant, February 13, 1866, vice A. F. Ackley, 
resigned. 4 
Eighteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
Benjamin F. Lockwood, Captain, January 12, 1866, vice W. B. Hall, declined. 
Albert Hoyt, First Lieutenant, January 12, 1866, vice B. F. Lockwood, promoted. 


Nineteenth Regiment of Infantry. 

Augustus Meaffie,. First Lieutenant, February 9, 1866, vice William H. Brush, 
removed from district. 

William H. H. Morrison, Second Lieutenant, February 9, 1866, vice Robert Hill. 
removed from district. 

James W. Duryea, Second Lieutenant, February 9, 1866, vice J. A. F. Ronk, 
resigned. 

James Smiley, Captain, February 14, 1866, vice E. Alsdorf, resigned. 

Robert Kernochan, First Lieutenant, February 14, 1866, vice James Smiley, pro- 
moted. 


Twenty-second Regiment of Infantry. 


George B. Post, Lieutenant-Colonel, January 28, 1866, vice Cox, promoted. 
Edward M. Townsend, Major, January 28, 1866, vice G. B. Post, promoted. 


Twenty-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
George D. Smith, Seconc Lieutenant, February 5. 1866, original vacancy. 
J. E. Schoonmaker, Second Lieutenant, February 5, 1866, vice L. G. Cramer, re- 
signed. 
John Mearns, First Lieutenant, February 5, 1866, vice William F. Bullis, resigned. 
William Shaw, Captain, February 5, 1866, vice J. M. Landon, resigned. 


Twenty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
Peter Powers, Captain, February 14, 1866,.vice Thomas Dunn, resigned. 
Thomas Hogan, First Lieutenant, February 14, 1866, vice Peter Powers, promoted. 
James Panley, Second Lieutenant; Feb. 14, 1866, vice Thomas Hogan, promoted. 
Daniel Sullivan, First Lieutenant, February 14, 1866, vice John Grady, resigned. 
Valentine Pappelan, First Lieutenant, February 14, 1866, vice John Apply, re- 
signed. 
John Hattenburgh, Second Lieutenant, February 14, 1866, vice V. , Pappeian, 


promoted. 
Thirtieth Regiment of Infantry. 


Charles M. Slocum, Captain, February 3, 1866, vice J. M. Batty, resigned. 
George H. Overacker, Captain, February 3, 1866, vice L. M. Wilson, promoted. 
Amasa Pratt, First Lieutenant, February 3, 1866, vice G. H. Overacker, promoted. 
David Robertson, Second Lieutenant, February 3, 1866, vice A. Pratt, promoted. 


Thirty-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
William H. Farrar, Colonel, January 28, 1866, vice Ashley, resigned. 
Forty-second Regiment of Infantry. 


Albert C. Hibbard, Lieutenant-Colonel, January 22, 1866, —— B. Coe, resigned. 
William W. Edgarton, Major, January 22, 1866, vice A. C. Hibbard, promoted. 
Leo Brownell, Captain, February 10, 1866, vice W. W. Edgarton, resigned. 
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Forty-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
Alfred A. Doughty, First Lieutenant, February 13, 1866, vie ‘William Foster, 
resigned. 


Andrew M. Dunbar, Second Lieutenant, February 13, 1866, vice A. A. Doughty, 
promoted. 


Forty-eighth Regiment of Infantry. 


Ward G. Robinson, Captain, January 12, 1856, vice R. G. Oliphant, resigned. 

Henry 8. Chandler, First Lieutenant, January 12, 1866, vice A. J. Bates, Jr., re- 
signed. 

Marshall B. Clark, Engineer, with rank of Captain, January 13, 1866, vice Com- 
stock, removed from district, 

Bellenden Hutchinson, Adjutant, January 13, 1866, vice M. J. Cummings. 


Fifty-second Regiment of Infantry. 


Philip Stolz, First Lieutenant, February 5, 1866, vice Auguste Trabent, resigned. 
Henry Malliter, Second Lieutenant, February 5, 1866, vice Philip Stolz, promoted. 


Fifty-sixth Regiment of Infantry. 
3 sonnei O. Hatfield, First Lieutenant, February 5, 1866, vice L. C. Dunn, re- 
signed. 
Thomas U. Carhow, Engineer, January 22, 1866, vice W. C. Ludlam, resigned. 


Fifty-seventh Regiment of Infantry. ‘ 

ono Johnson, First Lieutenant, January 22, 1866, vice C. A. Blauvelt, 
resigned. 

Robert Springsteen, Second Lieutenant, January 22, 1866, ice Augustus Coe, 
resigned, 

Jacob H. Remsen, Captain, January 22, 1866, vice C. B. Benson, resigned. 

Charles E. Blauvelt, First Lieutenant, January 22, 1866, vice J. H. Remsen, pro- 
moted. 

Daniel Sherwood, First Lieutenant, January 22, 1866, vice S. Wanamake, declined 
to serve. 

John W. Felter, Captain, January 22, 1866, vice S. Davidson, absent from district. 

James H. Lloyd, First Lieutenant, January 22, 1866, wice H.. Johnson, declined 
to serve. 

Daniel Keesler, Captain, January 22, 1866, vice Henry Lent, Jr., resigned. 

John A. Knapp, First Lieutenant, January 22, 1866, vice J. Wilsie, resigned. 

James Blauvelt, Second Lieutenant, January 22, 1866, vice T. Ostram, declined 
to serve. : 
_. Theodore Coe, Captain, January 22, 1866, vice L. L. De Noyeles, resigned. 

Jacob Van Houten, Second Lieutenant, January 22, 1866, vice Theodore Coe, 
promoted. 


Fifty-ninth Regiment of Infantry. 


David Kennedy, Captain, January 22, 1866, vice George Baldwin, resigned. 
Edward M. Carpenter, First Lieutenant, January 22, 1866, vice A. F. Minturn, 
removed from district. 


Sixty-ninth Regiment of Infantry. 

Michael McGuire, First Lieutenant, February 3, 1866, vice Fay, absent from dis- 
trict. 

Cornelius Kirby, Second Lieutenant, February 3, 1866, vice O’Boyle, promoted. 

Dennis L, Sullivan, First Lieutenant, January 29, 1866, vice Strain, promoted. 

Daniel Braddy, Second Lieutenant, January 29, 1866, vice Flannigan, absent from 
district. 

James Cullen, Captain, February 14, 1866, vice Campbell, resigned. 

John Power, First Lieutenant, February 14, 1866, vice McCloskey, resigned. 


Seventy-first Regiment of Infantry. 


William A. Elmer, Second Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice De Graff, deceased. 
Charles E. Shade, Second Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice Kennedy, resigned. 
Mathew Beatty, Captain, January 13, 1866, vice E. T. Murphy, resigned. 
Michael Monaghan, Captain, January 13, 1866, vice P. Breslin, resigned. 
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John McArdle, Captain, January 13, 1866, vice P. A. Coyle, resigned. 

Robert Murphy, First Lieutenant, January 13, 1866, vice E. T. Murphy, pro- 
moted. 

John J. Casey, First Lieutenant, January 13, 1866, vice McArdle, promoted. 

George D. Lennon, First Lieutenant, January 13, 1866, ice Monaghan, promoted. 

Thomas Flynn, Second Lieutenant, January 13, 1866, vice Beatty, promoted. 

Michael Waldron, Second Lieutenant, January 13, 1866, original vacancy. 

Patrick Casey, Second Lieutenant, January 13, 1866, original vacancy. 


Eighty-first Regiment of Infantry. 


Loton P. Knapp, Quartermaster, January 30, 1866, original vacancy. 


Assistant in the Department of Judge Advocate. 
William W. Post, with rank of Major, February 13, 1866, original vacancy. 


Eighty-second Regiment of Infantry. 
Albert D. Finkle, Second Lieutenant, January 22, 1866, vice A. Murphy, 
resigned. 
James J. Wright, Captain, January 22, 1866, vice I. Hollenbeck, resigned. 


Eighty-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 


Awence Beattie, Adjutant, January 15, 186%, vice C. B. Mitchell, resigned. 


Eighty-fifth Regiment of Infantry. 
Ozyer Clement, Captain, January 13, 1866, vice Peter Snyder, resigned. 
Jacob Taffuer, Second Lieutenant, January 13, 1866, vice Lottherr, resigned. 


Eighty-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 

Delevan ©. Loucks, Captain, February 14, 1866, vice D. H. Crosby, resigned. 

Thomas Russ, First Lieutenant, February 14, 1866, vice D. C. Loucks, promoted. 

Erwin Leonard, Second Lieutenant, February 14, 1866, vice Henry George, 
declined. 

Thaddeus 8S. Sawyer, Captain, February 14, 1866, vice William A. Pullman, in . 
United States service. 

Erastus H. Sawyer, First Lieutenant, February 14, 1866, vice T. S. Sawyer, pro- 
moted. 

Richard Vickars, Second Lieutenant, February 14, 1866, original vacancy. 


Eighty-ninth Regiment of Infantry. 
Stephen C. Parker, Captain, January 10, 1866, vice M. Willis, resigned. 
John M. Snyder, First Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice 8. C. Parker, promoted. 
John L. Morris, Second Lieutenant, January 22, 1866, vice J. M. Snyder, pro- 
moted. 
Richard D. Alliger, Adjutant, January 22, 1866, vice W. Shaw, resigned. 
Isaac Snedeker, Quartermaster, January 22, 1866, vice J. O’Donald, resigned. 


Ninety-first Regiment of Infantry. 
John D. Wood, Colonel, February 14, 1866, vice D. C. Dusenberry, resigned 
Edward Tibbets, First Lieutenant, February 14, 1866, vice F. R. Fossard, 
removed from district. 


John Lemon, Second Lieutenant, February 14, 1866, vice Thomas Ward, removed 
from district. 


William S. Bromdage, First Lieutenant, February 14, 1866, vice C. H. Van Horn, 


declined. 
Ninety-fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
Russell B. Bipdlecom, Lieutenant-Colonel, February 14, 1866, vice 8S. W. Ains- 
worth, in United States service. 
Ww. Frederick Ryther, Major, February 14, 1866, vice D. Van Camp, in United 
States service. 


Ninety-seventh Regiment of Infantry. 
Joseph §. Saunders, First Lieutenant, February 13, 1866, vice S. Foster, resigned. 


One Hundred and Highth Regiment of Infantry. 
James Rifenburgh, Captain, February 13, 1866, vice A. P. Norton, cashiered. 
Schyler Shout, Captain, February 13, 1866, vice V. E. Bassler, resigned. 
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First Regiment of Cavalry. 
Bernaré Galligan, Second Lieutenant, January 27, 1866, vice McCullough, resigned 
George Aery, Adjutant, February 27, 1866, vice P. Devoy, resigned. 


First Regiment of Artillery. 
James Ennis, Captain, January 10, 1866, original vacancy. 
Jacob Fix, Second Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice J. N. Heubner, promoted. 
Charles Carter, Captain, January 10, 1866, vice R. O'Grady, promoted. 
Thomas Conroy, Second Lieutenant, January 10, 1866, vice C. Carter, promoted. 


First Battery, Light Aftillery, Twenty-fifth Brigade. 


Michael L. Hughes, First Lieutenant, January 11, 1866, vice C. Sullivan, resigned 
Rufus K. Dryer, Second Lieutenant, January 11, 1866, vice M. Sallion, promoted. 


Howitzer Battery “A,” Eleventh Brigade. 


John H. Carmon, Second Lieutenant, February 13, 1866, vice H. Hosford, resigned. 
Ira L. Beebe, Jr., Second Lieutenant, February 13, 1866, vice Ledyard Bill, 
resigned. 


Resignations of Officers. 


The following resignations of officers in the National Guard, State of New York, 
have been accepted by the Commander-in-Chief during the period ending February 
14, 1866:— 

Jan. 25.—25th Regiment, Thomas Dunn, Captain, appointed on Capitol Police. 

Jan. 29.— lst Regiment, Edwin W. Finlay, Second Lieutenant, absent from 
district. 

Jan. 29.—71st Regiment, John H. Burtis, Chaplain, physical disability. 

Jan. 29.—77th Regiment, James Lynch, Captain, absent from district. 

Jan, 29.—81st Regiment, KE. D. Manchester, Captain, absent from district. 

Jan, 29.—95th Regiment, Stephen R. Pinckney, Colonel, term of service expired. 

Jan. 31.—87th Regiment, A. W. Searls, Second Lieutenant, incapacity. 

Feb. 5.+-12th Regiment, Joseph H. Cantrell, First Lieutenant, absent from district. 

Feb, 5.—12th Regiment, Abram Bassford, First Lieutenant, absent from district. 

Feb, 5.—24th Regiment, G. T. Winne, Second Lieutenant, absent from district. 

Feb, 5.—43d Regiment, Augustus Jane, Captain, term of service expired. 

Fb, 5.--43d Regiment, John 8. Brown, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Feb, 5.—48th Regiment, John Joyce, Captain, term of service expired. 

Feb. 5.—48th Regiment, James Fitzsimmons, First Lieutenant, term of service 
expired. 

Feb. 5.—56th Regiment, Thomas A. O’Neill, Lieutenant-Colonel, declined. 

Feb. 5.—56th Regiment, George N. Dick, Captain, declined. 

Feb. 5.—56th Regiment, J. Howard, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Feb. 5.—72d Regiment, Isaac Carpenter, Captain, declined. 

Feb, 5.—i9th Regiment, Samuel M. Elliott, Lieutenant-Colonel, term of service 
expired. 

Feb. 5.—101st Regiment, William Dunn, First Lieutenant, term of service ex- 

ired. 

? Feb. 12.—3d Regiment, Owen McCabe, First Lieutenant, absence from district. 

Feb, 12.—5th Regiment, Frederick W. Jost, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Feb, 12.-6th Regiment, A. Ebelspacker, Captain, term of service expired. 

Feb. 12.—6th Regiment; Charles Salzer, Second Lieutenant, declined. 

Feb. 12.—19th Regiment, Newton B. Millspaugh, Second Lieutenant, physical 
disability. : 

Feb. 12.—25th Regiment, Wm. Reichert, First Lieutenant, absence from district. 

Feb. 12.-—-25th Regiment, John Aberle, Second Lieutenant, absence from dis- 
trict. 

feb, 12.--69th Regiment, Matthew Kehoe, Paymaster, physical disability. 

Feb. 12.—91st Regiment, R. M. Vail, First Lieutenant, declined. 

Feb, 12.—94th Regiment, W. L. Warren, First Lieutenant, removed from district. 

Feb, 12.—101st Regiment, C. D. Prescott, Adjutant, removed from district. 

Feb. 12,—Battery A, Seventeenth Brigade, John L. Simonds, Second Lieutenant, 
removed from district. 





STATIONS OF THE NAVY. 


Stations of the Navp. 


EUROPEAN SQUADRON, 


REeAR-ADMIRAL Louis M. 


GoLpsBorouGH, Commanding. 


Address—Lisbon, Portugal. 


Rate. 
Colorado (Flag). . inst 
Kearsarge \Third. 
Frolic 


Class. 
Screw. 


a“ 


“ 


Ship. 
Second.'Screw. 
\Fourth. ‘Ship. 
\Second.|Screw. 


BRAZIL 
Aotina REAR-ADMIRAL 


\Fourth.|Pad. wheel. 


Guns, | Commanding Officer. 
52 (Commander R. H. Wyman. 

8 |\Commander A. D. Harrell. 
Lieut.-Commander Jno. H. Upshur. 
Acting Vol.-Lieut. W. F. Shankland. 

18 ‘Captain Chas. Steedman. 
| 11 |Acting Vol.-Lieut. W. H. Garfield. 
| 11 |Commander R. N. StembeL 


SQUADRON, 
8. W. Gopon, Commanding. 


Present Address—Bahia, Brazil. 


| Rate.| Class. 


Susquehanna *... 


SOOM . o cdinces Second.'Screw. 


|Fourth.' Pad. wheel. 


« iSerew. 
“ “ 
“ “ 


Third. |Pad. wheel. 


Brooklyn (Flag). . (Second. |Screw. 


|\Fourth.|Ship. 


First. ‘Pad. wheel 


Guns. Commanding Officer. 

16 |Captain Alfred Taylor. 

14 (Captain Jno. J. Almy. 

.. |Lieut.-Commander W. A. Kirkland. 
(Lieut.-Commander E. W. Henry. 
|Lieut.-Commander Jno. G. Walker. 
'Lieut.-Commander Clark N. Welles. 

10 |Commander Pierce Crosby. 

26 (Commander T. H. Patterson. 

9 |Acting Vol.-Lieutenant P. Giraud. 


EAST INDIA SQUADRON, 


Actina R#AR-ADMIRAL 


Henry H. Bett, Commanding. 


Present Address—Macao, China. 


Clase. 


Screw. 
“ 


Rate. | 
Hartford (Flag). . .|Second. 
Wyoming 
Wachusett 
Shenandoah 
Relief 


Second. ‘“ 
Fourth.|Ship. 


|Gune, Commanding Officer. 
22 |Commander R. W. Shufeldt. 
7 {Commander John P. Bankhead. 
10 |Commander Robert Townsend. 
8 |Captain John R. Goldsborough. 
3 |Acting Master J. N. Stimpson. 


PACIFIC SQUADRON, 
AcTING REAR-ADMIRAL GEORGE F. Pearson, Commanding. 
Usual Address—Panama, N. G. 


Rate.| Class. 
Second.|Screw. 


Lancaster. 
Saranac 
Suwanee 
Mohongo 
Wateree 
Saginaw 


CHES csc ccc ccs 
Farallones, . 

. Fredonia...... ie 
Nyack..... ohare 
Powhatan + 
Tuscarora 


Third. |Sloop. 
“cs | “ 


Fourth. 


“ | 


Ship. 
Sloop. 
¢ Screw. 


First. 
Third. | 


* On the way to New York. 


Screw. 


|Pad. wheel. 


Pad. wheel. 


|@Gune, Commanding Officer. 


\Commander H. K. Davenport. 
(Captain G. H. Scott. 

Commander Paul Shirley. 
Commander J. W. A. Nicholson. 
Commander F. K. Murray. 
Lieut.-Commander §S. R. Franklin. 
Commander G. M. Colvocoresses. 
Lieut.-Commander L. Paulding. 
Acting Master N. Provost. 
Commander T. M. Brasher. 
Lieut.-Commander L. H.: Newman. 
Captain D. B. Ridgely. 
Commander F. Stanly. 


+ To take place of the Lancaster as flag-ship. 
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ATLANTIO SQUADRON, 
Commopore JOSEPH LANMAN, Commanding. 
Address—Port Royal, 8. C. 


Rate. Class. Guns. Commanding Officer. 


Chickopee Third. |Pad. wheel.|} 10 |Commander H. N. T. Arnold. 
Agawam - “4 10 |Commander R. T. Renshaw. 


Conemaugh - ig 10 |Lieut.-Commander J. C. P. De Krafft. 

Lenapee a + 10 |Commander T. S. Phelps. 
Fourth.|Screw. 9 |Lieut.-Commander T. ©. Harris. 

Squando...... hie. Tron-clad. 2 |Acting Master G. H. Leinas. 

Tacony Third. |Pad. wheel.} 12 |Commander W. G. Temple. 

Daffodil . 3 |Acting Ensign Emile Enfer. 

New Hampshire..| “  |Ship. faz Lieut.-Commander R. L. Law. 


GULF SQUADRON, 
AcTING REAR-ADMIRAL H. K. Toatcner, Commanding. 
Address—Pensacola, Fla. 


Rate. Clase, Guns. Commanding Officer. 


Charlotte Fourth. Schooner. Mate A. Whiting. 
Chocura ” Screw. Lieut.-Commander A. R. Yates. 
Clematis Acting Ensign P. Williams. 
Cowslip....... ee Pad. wheel. Acting Ensign F. Elmms. 
Estrella ° Commander K. Simpson. 
Glaegow... 0:0. 0's Acting Vol.-Lieut. N. M. Dyer. 
Mahaska Third. a Lieut.-Commander C. Cushman. 
M. A. Wood Fourth.|Schooner. Acting Ensign J. D. Moore. 
Muscoota Third. |Pad. wheel. Commander T. Pattison. 
Paul Jones o P Commander J. Madigan. 
Port Royal af a Lieut.-Commander B. Gherardi. 
Potomac - Frigate. Commander A. Gibson. 
Sagamore Fourth. /Screw. Lieut.-Commander C. E. Fleming. 
Tallapoosa |Third. Pad. wheel. Acting Vol. Lt. D. C. Kells, pro tem. 
Tioga : sf Lieut.-Commander W. D. Whiting. , 
ROR Sess Fourth.'Screw. Acting Master H. C. Wade. 
* Jasmine . . o Acting Ensign 8. E. Willetts. 
* Tritonia Pad. wheel. Acting Master William Stannard, 
* W.G, Anderson.| “ Store-ship. Acting Master E. B. Hussey. 

“ pa Acting Master O. C. Colbourne. 
Acting Master John Ross. 





“ 


FPODWNNMNWOORP OATONAAMOIWW PD 


* Fearnot ..... wane 


WEST INDIA SQUADRON, 
CommoporE JAMES §. PALMER, appointed to command. 
Head-Quarters not yet established. 
Rate. Class. Gunes. Oommanding Officer. 


Rhode Island... .jSecond.|/Pad.wheel.| 12 |Commander D. MeN. Fairfax. 
Monongahela “4 Screw. 11 {Captain S. B. Bissell. 
Swatara . 10 |Commander Wm. N. Jeffers. 


Other vessels are to be added to this squadron. 


SPECIAL. 
Rate. Class. Guns, Commanding Officer. 


Jas. Adger, sta- 
tioned at As-}|Third. |Pad. wheel.| 8 |Act. Vol. Lieut.-Com. Jno. McDiarmid. 
pinwall. | 


* Attached to squadron temporarily. 





